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PROLOGUE 

A TIME worn leathern chest or strong box in 
one comer of the attic was of much curi- 
osity and I had frequently speculated 
upon its contents. It was of quaint, ancient pat- 
tern of strong workmanship, bound at the comers 
and reinforced in other parts with strong metal 
clasps. I had always found it securely fastened; 
I, therefore, allowed some time to elapse before 
I could break it open and view its contents with 
leisure. 

In rummaging through this old chest I came 
upon a packet, time stained and bound with a 
faded ribbon. The mice and ravages of time had 
made sad havoc with this musty old document as 
could be seen by its frayed edges. 

This old chest or strong box was a part of 
mine inheritance, handed down from generation 
to generation from the time of the original owner 
of the Ridgefield Tavern during colonial time 
from one Nathaniel Bishop, my mother's grand 
uncle. 

The direct line of ancestors had been broken 
by the melancholy events herein narrated and 
this property was descended to me by a collateral 
branch. 

Although there are many imperfections I will 
give it as I received it from its long hidden musty 
receptacle, and I will endeavor to supply what 
is wanting by those additions that I have gleaned 
from hearsay. 

Much of this perhaps may be conjecture, on 
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the part of many of the family, but it will only 
serve to enlighten the reader on many circmn- 
stances in the lives of those who have long since 
gone to their eternal reward and their dust re- 
poses in peacefulness upon the hillside to the 
northward about half a mile distant from the 
scenes of their activity. Since childhood my ears 
have been accustomed to those tales which will 
be a part of this story. If it sounds a little weird 
it is, nevertheless, true — ^remembering place, 
circumstances and the times of its enactment. 
Though many changes have taken place since that 
time, the old Tavern still remains with but slight 
change. The places and spots of the stirring 
scenes herein depicted are still pointed out to the 
visitor. The old house that marked the battle- 
field was standing until within a few years- 
occupied by the late Henry Waterbury and his 
great aimt. The writer has many times, as a boy, 
listened in open-eyed wonder to the telling of 
those turbulent times in which our forefathers 
fought and bled. I can see in retrospect a picture 
in my mind's eye Mr. Waterbury and his aunt, 
the latter a very old lady of the old school, stately 
seated in a rush-bottom arm chair with thin white 
hands resting on distaff. From beneath an old 
time cap of lace, with side curls of gray hair, a 
patrician face beamed forth which lighted up with 
enthusiasm as she told of thrilling occurrences 
related to her by her father, then a young man, 
of the furious and bloody strife; close by this 
same house, wherein his father was seated in his 
arm chair by the window helpless to be removed 
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fo a distance — even had there been time. The 
chair during the cannonading was literally shot 
from beneath him and the cannon ball remained 
embedded in the rafter, of which I, myself, was 
shown an attestation of its authenticity. The old 
house was a shelter for the woimded and dying, 
the floors being literally drenched with blood. 
Many soldiers upon both sides foimd their last 
resting place in a comer of the field. The Tavern 
also sheltered many of the woimded, and to this 
day dark spots on the old oaken floor are pointed 
to as blood of the patriots. 

Therefore, my reader will trace with an indul- 
gent eye and make allowance for the imperfec- 
tions in the narrating of a story of this kind — 
being entirely unavoidable. 



Chapter I. 
The Turk's Head Club, Soho, London 

"By his firmness unmoyed in success and disaster. 

By his long reign of virtue remember his claim! 
With our tribute to Pitt join the praise of his Master, 
Though a tear stain the goblet that fiows to his name." 

—Sir W, Scott. 

TOWARDS the beginning of the latter third 
of the Eighteenth Century a coterie of 
illustrious literary and political lights 
were wont to gather at the Turk's Head in Gerald 
Street, Soho, London, and in the intimacy of close 
companionship and mutual converse narrate those 
important occurrences that were taking place in 
statecraft and art; nor were the lighter subjects 
of poesy and the drama eschewed, the latter 
having as its exponent no other than the great 
Garrick, while the former was fittingly set forth 
by Oliver Goldsmith, who had but recently com- 
pleted his immortal poem of "The Deserted Vil- 
lage/' From the personnel of its membership it 
formed the most famous literary club of the day 
and it will ever stand pre-eminently as one of the 
brightest ornaments in England's heraldry of 
genius. 

Its importance in connection with this story 
arises from the fact that quite a few of the mem- 
bers were arden sympathizers and staunch sup- 
porters of the Colonies at the beginning and 
during the Eevolutionary War. More than one 
had been engaged in the arena of public debate 
to rally members to the support of the Colonists 
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The Turk's Head Club, Soho, London 

and made speeches in the House of Conunons that 
were masterpieces of oratory and excited the 
admiration of not only those present but the civil- 
ized world. Among the members it numbered the 
great Dr. Johnson, the profoimdness of whose 
learning was remarkable; the talented Fox; the 
orator and wit, Burke; the great Chatham; re- 
nowned artist. Sir Joshua Reynolds ; great jurist, 
Lord Erskine. Within its sacred precincts there 
was that freedom and interchange of opinions 
upon questions political, philosophical, artistic, 
dramatic or legal by men of the highest standard, 
with that lack of reserve for consequences that 
make them so valuable as an index to the true 
state of affairs upon topics discussed. Men of 
talent and learning from far and near were wont 
to assemble as to some great intellectual banquet, 
and an invitation to such a feast never went 
begging. 

What ** flights of reason and flow of soul'' 
could have been recorded and handed down to pos- 
terity to make them stand in awe, amazement and 
rapture at the wit, repartee, statesmanship, legal 
lore and wide learning displayed. 

It had extended its hospitality to many of the 
actors in this narrative or tale and statecraft had 
been handled with the dexterity and finesse that 
only skilled diplomats have acquired and not a 
few of the perplexities had been made smooth 
for the Colonists. 

At one of those meetings, which was usually 
held on Monday night, the topic that seemed to 
be uppermost in the minds of those about the 
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festive board was, the American Colonies and the 
right of taxation by the Crown. It seems little 
short of the extraordinary that every one of the 
great men present were imanimous in the opinion 
that England was pursuing a course of folly in 
her attitude towards the Colonists — a course of 
treatment that any self-respecting public must 
repudiate and never submit to for one instant. 

A great deal of the best blood in the Colonies 
was of the bone, sinew and marrow of the home 
government and able men were at the helm that 
could never be used as tools. 

Burke, whose fame as an orator and statesman 
has never been inferior to that of any man who 
ever appeared upon the theatre of public affairs, 
and whose pen has recorded for the education of 
posterity that he could neither be coerced or 
bribed, and that even the greatest favor within the 
power of the King to bestow could not deter nor 
make him waver for one instant from the path 
of duty, had but shortly before made his speech 
upon the Stamp Act — favorably to the Colonies 
and evoked the valuable praise of the great Earl 
of Chatham. 

During or after the foregoing speech when one 
of the great lords of the opposing side expressing 
his amazement at the extraordinary eminence to 
which Burke had so suddenly ascended, elicited 
from Dr. Johnson: 

**Sir, there is nothing marvelous in it: we, 
who know Burke, feel sure he will be one of the 
first men in the coimtry.^^ 

Ere two years Jolmson's prophecy was ful- 
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filled, Burke establishing his oratorical suprem- 
acy and in the House it was an open question 
whether Burke or Pitt was the more splendid 
speaker. During a momentary lull in the con- 
troversy, at the same time there was a commotion 
at the outer portal. Dr. Johnson exclaimed: 

**Hol make way for the mighty — ^I hear the 
rich Celtic of the silver-tongued orator." 

**Who is mightier than the great sage, John- 
son, of whom even the angels love to honer,'' was 
the rejoinder. 

At the same moment the Hon. Burke was 
announced and every one arose and salaamed 
almost to the point of prostration. 

** Weill Well! gentlemen, one would think you 
were practicing to receive some great Eastern Po- 
tentate instead of one of the most lowly of the 
realm," said Burke. 

** What humility doth our lion of the Conunons 
bring with him, I can almost perceive the odor of 
sanctity that cHngs about our worthy colleague," 
laughingly replied Fox; and Burke, with his 
dramatic bearing, exclaimed: 

^* Friends, Eomans, Senators, what evidence 
have we that we still belong to the talented of the 
earth (pardon our conceit), but has Sir Joshua 
been telling you he has been able to catch and 
depict upon his canvas the latest expression of 
the great Jehovah to attest to his enduring and 
remarkable genius?" 

Goldsmith beckoned silence by 

**Sh— we are going to be permitted that rare 
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treat — culling another pearl of speech from our 
talented Fox, who has been silent actually five 
seconds — ^how the sky of our horizon is overcast 
when his tongue refuses to wag/' 

The object of his sally smilingly replied: 

**Goldy will presently give you the pearl him- 
self, but in the meantime gentlemen, I have a treat 
in store for you, Dr. Franklin has been persuaded 
by Chatham to lend the honor of his presence this 
evening and requested the favor or permission to 
bring with him a young friend and protege of 
his, a Mr. Warren Johnson, a scion of the house 
of Johnson, nephew of Sir William Johnson, the 
great Indian agent whose family is one of the 
mainstays of the Colony of New York. You 
know Ms Majesty has conferred signal favor 
upon his family, who are most worthy of such 
distinction/' Knowing Fox's reputation for 
bringing to light inteUectual pabulimi of good 
flavor in the past, this was greeted with applause 
and he continued: 

"Dr. Franklin, I am informed, is a man of 
learning and parts, who has the questions at issue 
down pat, and a subject of so much importance, 
viewed from the side of the defendant will, I 
believe, be worthy of our earnest consideration.'' 

**Eeally," said Beauclerc, "if you had heard 
our friend Burke in the House the other day you 
would be convinced, gentlemen, there was noth- 
ing more to be said upon the subject and there 
remained but the Royal signature. Chatham tells 
me that his majesty was about to make Burke 
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his Lord Chancellor so as to effectually stop his 
eloquence or all England will soon be clamoring 
to give everything to the Colonists if Burke 
makes another speech/' 

Burke, enjoying the sport at his expense, re- 
plied: 

** Gentlemen, I know Chatham is a strong ally 
of the American Colonies and Franklin has had 
his ear for some days/' 

Lord Chatham up to the present had been 
somewhat of a silent participant of this hilarious 
meeting. 

The members were often given to the relaxa- 
tion from the graver matters to those lighter ban- 
terings and repartee that relieves the tediousness 
of continuous dwelling upon matters profound. 
He knowing that Goldsmitii always had some bon- 
mot that tickled the palates, whether at his own 
or some one else's expense, said: 

"We will now hear from Goldy." 

With a twinkle in his eye that forebode good, 
Goldsmith said: 

"La the presence of such world renowned men 
of wit and learning, who have such an inexhaust- 
ible fimd of wisdom to draw upon, I feel that 
poverty of expression in much the same way as 
in my direst necessity, somewhat earlier in my 
career, I felt; when conversing with a friend in 
my hiunble abode, some one tapped gently on the 
door and being desired to come in, a ragged little 
girl, of becoming demeanor, entered the room and 
dropping a comiesy, said: ^My mamma sends 
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her compliments, and begs the favor of a chamber- 
pot full of coals' — of my poor stock of wisdom 
or wit you may have the coals.'' 

An outburst of hilarious merriment applauded 
the above jest. At this moment Dr. Franklin was 
announced. 
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Chapter II. 
The Meeting with Chatham and Franklin 

Satibe. 
"We build, we paint, we sing, we dance as well, 
In every public virtue we excel; 
If time improve our wit as well as wine 
Say at what age a poet grows divine?" 

—Pope, 

I WAS scarcely more than a lad, having just 
reached my majority after finishing my col- 
lege course and a year's travel on ttie Conti- 
nent, when I turned my footsteps toward England 
en route for America. I had been seiit at an early 
age to a French University to be educated, and 
being of a philosophical turn of mind I had delved 
deeper than most youths into problems pertaining 
to metaphysics. The university was under the 
direction of the Jesuits on the outskirts of Paris, 
an order that was noted for their deep learning, 
piety and the austerity of their life. The associa- 
tion with these noble men given to self-sacrifice 
might also have tended to direct my thoughts in 
the channels which I had followed almost instinc- 
tively and from a thirst for such subjects. I was 
much given to athletic exercise and possessed a 
strong, muscular, well-knit form with a height 
of a few inches over six feet. I had found that 
I could sustain more exertion and bodily fatigue 
than most men of my class without hardly any 
perceptible results. Mental philosophy had an 
attraction for me and I was given to its pursuit 
rather than the higher forms of literature. I had 
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been taught that a good physique and a healthy 
mind was a fitting background for the metaphysi- 
cal workings of the soul. My family was of Irish 
extraction, came of sturdy, good old stock. We 
had always followed the teachings of the Church 
of Eome — ^Papists as we were irreverently called 
in the Colonies. My early education had caused 
me to look upon life as one of the graver considera- 
tions. Although it must not be understood that 
I did not enjoy amusements and the pleasures of 
life. This early training prevented me from being 
led into the early excesses and vices that surroimd 
one in the larger capitols of Europe that would 
lead to inevitable ruin of the mental and physical. 

Old Commodore Sir Peter Warren was my 
maternal great uncle and I had been named for 
him. He had much power in the Colonies and was 
recognized as a man of much influence and very 
large interests; in fact, he had sent for my uncle, 
WUliam Johnson, from Ireland, to manage his 
large estate. 

I have not much recollection of my childhood 
days, except my uncle was a large, powerfully- 
built man, austere of aspect, rarely given to mirth. 
He was often away from our great stone house 
in the Mohawk Valley. I can see many stalwart 
Indian Chiefs and Sachems with their solemn 
faces smoking their long pipes in moody silence 
as they sat in council preparatory to decide great 
matters of state between tribes and between tribes 
and whites. They were always received with the 
distinction they merited from the influence and 
power they swayed with their tribes and other 
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Indians. My uncle was much sought after for 
advice, and they always followed his councils and 
he was never known to break faith with them, 
no matter under what provocation. His word 
was, therefore, law with them. He was always 
very forceful in his actions and utterances — ^slow 
to make a promise. 

I had many letters of introduction to promi- 
nent persons in London, my family name of 
Johnson being well and favorably known as one 
of much influence in the Colonies — an accredited 
representative of the King in important matters 
pertaining to the Colonies. 

Learning that our own Dr. Franklin was in 
London on an important diplomatic mission I was 
anxious to meet him, and therefore, sought him. 
We had met, and I inferred from his cordial wel- 
come I had favorably impressed him. I, of 
course, considered it a mark of distinction to have 
been so signally noticed by such a great man. I 
was, therefore, quite elated when an invitation to 
accompany him to a place in Soho, called the 
Turk's Head Club, where many of the statesmen, 
artists and lawyers were often gathered in social 
intercourse. In extending the invitation he had 
casually observed that it was given by the Great 
Lord Chatham, who wished him to meet some of 
the foremost statesmen of England, and inciden- 
tally that the cause in which he was engaged to 
advance might be furthered. Such names as 
Johnson, Fox, Eeynolds, Goldsmith, Garrick and 
others were enough to whet my appetite to the 
keenest anticipation. These men stood for all 
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that was good in the arts and sciences of the 
century. 

It was with no little trepidation that I ap- 
proached the portals of this assembly of brilliants 
which met under the cognomen of Literary Club. 

An invitation of this kind was eagerly sought 
after and rarely obtained, and he, who was so, 
fortunate as to gain admission, might consider 
himself a much envied man. Such an invitation 
carried with it a mark of distinction and entree 
to the inner circles of exclusive society. 

At the announcement of our names, Lord 
Chatham came forward and, linking his arm first 
in Franklin's and then my own, presented us in 
turn to each member, at the same time making it 
apparent to each one present some point of dis- 
tinction in each of our lives, family history or 
meritorious service of ancestry witii which he 
seemed to be entirely familiar. 

I was conscious of a feeling of pardonable pride 
in my ancestry and also in the companionship of 
a man like Franklin and obtain at once such a 
passport to the inner circles of such wisemen, and 
amazement possessed me upon being made ac- 
quainted with Mr. Fox, the yoimger son of Lord 
Holland, to behold a yoimg man scarcely older 
than myself, whose speeches in the House had 
already set London by the ears, and being favor- 
able to our cause made him much more an object 
of interest. 

Burke, who had but a short time before electri- 
fied his auditors in the House of Commons by his 
eloquence, was about in the middle of life — ^hardly 
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as yet reaching the zenith of his oratorical fame. 
He was of striking appearance, courtly, almost 
of dramatic bearing, the mellow fluency of his 
speech being enhanced by a slight Irish accent 
which added a piquancy that was fascinating. 
His depth of mind, great learning and versatiUty 
were wonderful. Johnson said of him: *^Take 
up whatever topic you will, Burke is ready to 
meet you — ^no person of sense ever met him imder 
a gateway to avoid a shower who did not go away 
convinced he was the first man in England.^' 

Lord Chatham, in his inimitable way and with 
force characteristic of the man, asked Franklin 
to give his views upon American topics with free- 
dom, saying: ^* Doctor, this is not an ofl&cial tri- 
bunal, you are among friends, sympathizers, if 
you will, upon those questions that are near and 
dear to your heart; therefore, we will be pleased 
to have you state from your own observation and 
understanding with perfect freedom.'^ 

** Gentlemen,'' said Franklin, rising and bow- 
ing before those present, **I am signally honored 
to have been so f ortimate as to be among friends 
and those whose hearts go out in sympathy and 
love to their brethren of the Colonies. If in the 
course of my few remarks I may become over 
enthusiastic or heated I trust you will lend your 
kindest indulgence, knowing full well that it con- 
cerns our nearest and dearest ties — freedom of 
thought and liberty to act and express ourselves 
as men — at the same time viewing with sorrow, 
rather than anger, the injustice, imwittingly, 
though it may be, of those acts of Parliament and 
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his most gracious majesty if they were to become 
fixed laws. We at home camiot for one instant 
believe that these things could exist for a day if 
they were properly placed before you. Consider- 
ing ourselves as part and parcel of the Kingdom 
for the advancement and glorifications of the 
whole government, we cannot but feel that these 
matters have not been placed before you in their 
true light, as any evil affecting a member of a 
family is sure to work, sooner or later, injury 
and harm to the whole of that family. It is, 
therefore, my privilege, gentlemen, to place 
before you, in my poor hiunble manner, those 
things for which we contend across the waters 
and on such a mission I have been sent among 
you." 

Any doubt that might have lurked in the 
breasts of his auditors gave way before the elo- 
quent, honest pleading of Franklin, and each set- 
tled himself to give the speech his earnest and 
imdivided attention. It was apparent that 
Franklin's words were beginning to bear fruit. 
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Chapter III. 
The Dwellers of the Ridgefield Tavern 

"And this I know: whether the one True light 
Kindle to love or wrath consumes me quite. 
One flash of it within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright." 

— Omar Khayyam, 

THE EIDGEFIELD TAVEEN was one of 
those quaint, old-fashioned, shingled hos- 
telries many of which dotted the country; 
being situated on one of the turnpikes or main 
arteries of travel between distant towns of impor- 
tance. It was situated at the southern end of a 
very wide street, on either side of which rows of 
majestic ehns waived their huge arms in unison to 
the atmospheric changes of the moods of the 
seasons. 

The houses of the inhabitants of the towQ were 
of a distinct type— two stories in height, flanked 
on either side with one-story addition and porticos 
ascending one or two stories, supported by Corin- 
thian columns. Some were more modest but of 
the same general outline. Stretches of broad 
sward lay in front. Windows were either of small 
squares of diamond shaped. 

The Tavern was like its neighbors, but had a 
hipped roof through which projected dormer win- 
dows with wide, capacious gable fronting the 
street. The front of the house, with its broad 
veranda, was directed toward the south and ex- 
tended backward for some distance until lost in 
a one-story extension terminating in a shed or 
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shelter running at right angles with the main 
building — ^used for the horses and vehicles of the 
guests. 

Outhouses placed here and there conveniently 
for domestic and storage purposes; large well- 
filled bams and granaries at a short distance in 
the rear completed the establishment. 

About one hundred yards to the southward the 
turnpike forked, one running to New Canaan, the 
other to Norwalk. The town of Eidgefield, called 
by the Indians Caudatowa, signifying highland 
from its elevated position, affording a view of the 
Sound for forty miles. It had been bought some 
seventy years before by a party of twenty-five 
men from Norwalk, including such well-lmown 
names as John Belden, Samuel Keeler, Mathew 
Seymour, Mathias St. John, King, Hawley, 
Northrop, Hait, etc. The purchase price was a 
hundred pounds. It comprised an oblong strip 
of thirteen miles long by three miles wide situated 
on a succession of ridges and valleys running from 
a northerly to a southerly direction. It lay be- 
tween the towns of Danbury and Norwalk, each 
of which being about equally distant. The west- 
em boundary was Westchester County, in the 
colony of New York. The deed of sale was signed 
by Catoonah, Sachem of the Eamapo Indians, and 
eight of his colleagues or tribe by the names of 
Gootquas, Waw-Kamawee, Woquacomick, Mahke, 
Nanareka, Waspachian, Tampoonick, Cawhorin, 
each placing his own distinctive and peculiar mark 
against his name. It comprised the parishes of 
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Ridgebury and Ridgefield and lay about fourteen 
miles distant from Long Island Sound. 

The Tavern was situated well towards the 
road, its heavy brass knockers polished by Agathy 
and Ephraim, the colored servants, to such a bril- 
liancy as to reflect the faces of the guests as they 
waited to be admitted to the broad hall flanked on 
either side by parlor and living room, each of the 
latter containing a large, wide, capacious fire- 
place with wrought antoons, crane and fender, 
large enough for huge logs to blaze, sputter and 
crackle of a cold winter's evening lighting up the 
whole room into a cheerful glow. On the ingle 
nooks, situated on either side of the great fire- 
place arranged on shelves simk in the wall, were 
rows of pewter mugs, fiasks, decanters and Delft 
china, with an occasional piece of crystal or old 
silver refiecting the interior of the room in their 
polished surfaces. They occupied a conspicuous 
place or ground of vantage as if in recognition of 
past grandeur. 

There was an air of prosperity about the place 
that at once betokened old time hospitality. 

Well-filled cellar and larder with their good 
cheer and fellowship that had made the Tavern 
noted from far and near to the traveller in need 
of sup or lodging. 

Smuggling in those days was an art, the only 
offense in being caught; this profession could 
name many adepts at this practice from all grades 
of society. Many were the times had you been so 
fortunate as to have met mine host of the Ridge- 
field Tavern in the wee small hours of morning 
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returning from one of his pilgrimages to the 
shore, hastily planned, and had you belonged to 
the inner circle of his acquaintances you would 
have been regaled by some rare old vintage that 
**my friend, Captain Harley, had brought me on 
his return from Spain'' and with a wmk added, 
"They receive many such remembrances or favors 
for little services and acts of courtesy to mer- 
chants between ports/' 

Many casks, demijohns and bottles of ancient 
appearance were hidden away in an inner cham- 
ber of the cellar, from time to time brought forth 
from their cobweby resting places to celebrate 
some special occasion. The effect upon the 
sharers of these liquid treasures was all that 
could be desired, promoting many interchanges of 
confidence over the flowing bowl between the 
special favorites and habitues of the Ridgefield 
Tavern. A connoisseur of liquors and wines was 
never disappointed as to quality and flavor of the 
beverages placed before him. 

Nathaniel Bishop, the genial host of the Tav- 
ern, was descended from sturdy Puritan stock. 
His ancestors eminent in the Council of State: 
one of the earlier of whom James Bishop, the most 
illustrious man in the New Haven Colony early 
in the Seventeenth Century at its date of union 
with Connecticut Colony, having held the office 
of magistrate, commissioner, secretary and deputy 
governor at the time of his death. Nathaniel was 
a man of parts, large of heart, and the soul of 
hospitality and good fellowship. He was strongly 
imbued with the principles of rectitude, jovial 
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and a staunch friend. In appearance he was a 
large, florid, well-built man about fifty years of 
age. 

The partner in his life's joys and sorrows was 
Dorothy Bishop, tall, dark, angular, austere of 
mien and manner, taking life as a serious problem. 
She was conscientious almost to severity pertain- 
ing to the carrying out and following of the 
religious rule of life. Hers was a nature formed 
and handed down from ancestor to ancestor from 
the time of stem realities of the sterner neces- 
sities of early Puritan hardship. Long continued 
sufferings from religious persecution; from grave 
trials of disaster during long trials of want, pri- 
vation, cold and Indian torture and massacre im- 
pressed upon every tendril, nerve and fibre of 
their physical and spiritual nature until every 
such chord seemed to vibrate in unison to the 
memory of their many trials. Such impress left 
upon each succeeding generation until its auster- 
ity was softened to its present status and modified 
by present environment. Dorothy was justly 
exact in all dealings with neighbors and fellow- 
man ; while they respected, they feared her. Many 
had been castigated by the merciless and acrimo- 
nious tongue of the mistress of the Tavern, who 
had been detected in some dishonest practice or 
attempted to infringe on her prerogatives. She 
cared little whether such fiaying was done in pub- 
lic or private and she was never deterred from 
pointing a moral or a path of righteous living 
to the erring one. 

Her manner of living was consistently rigid 
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as to manner and method. A firm beKever in the 
doctrines and principles of Congregationalism, as 
set forth by Davenport, she was intolerant of any 
outward display as to matters of dress or ostenta- 
tious way of living. The only apparent softness 
to her disposition was her indulgence and affec- 
tion for her only child, a young girl just budding 
into young womanhood. Although passionately 
fond of her child she, as strenuously as her nature 
would permit, endeavored to inculcate in her 
daughter's mind the graver responsibilities of 
life; that the body was only the casket for the 
priceless jewel of the soul and the present life was 
only a means for preparing for the next. 

Sarah Bishop, the daughter of the house, was 
a young maiden of, perhaps, eighteen or twenty 
years of age ; tall, with a willowy figure of perfect 
elegance portraying the potent energy aud elas- 
ticity of youth in every action and impulse; dark 
luxuriant hair, of coppery brown, of glossy sheen, 
that would catch the rays of sunlight within its 
fold turning it to coils of burnished copper and 
gold, while in the shadow it had the darkness of 
the raven's wing. A face, besides being beautiful 
in the regularity of features, richness of complex- 
ion and the ruddy hue of perfect health, indicated 
that the possessor had a depthness of mind and 
soul to complete a fine character. She had that 
self asserted stateliness, grace and innate modesty 
of demeanor which often seems to indicate genera- 
tions of gently bred ancestors; eyes shaded by 
long dark eyelashes which would often sweep the 
heightened color of her cheek in modest embar- 
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rassment, or gaze with the open candor of a child. 
There was nothing of a shrinking or timid nature, 
one could see a depth of tenderness in a nature of 
unselfish self-sacrificing, devotion and Heroic 
deeds. There was none of that delicate fiitting or 
evanescent grace that is rather felt than described. 
Withal a Spartan courage to parental and relig- 
ious duty, probably distilled through several gen- 
erations of worthy ancestors; a latent passion 
beneath an unruffled simshiny calm, placid nature ; 
the happy disposition inherited from the father; 
the unyielding devotion to duty inherited from the 
mother without any of the austere sombre char- 
acteristics. 

Being an only child she was brought up en- 
tirely at home in the simplicity of rural life, 
having as her teacher and guide the pastor of the 
village flock, who had lavished paternal care upon 
her education. He sought not only to make her 
an ornament to her sex, but to cultivate a mind 
naturally sensitive to all impressions of the grand 
and poetical, with a desire for the beautiful in life 
and nature and the sterner responsibilities of life. 

Her superior talents were in no wise the envy 
of her companions, her unassuming gentleness 
and guilelessness of manner winning the admira- 
tion of all. 

Her teacher and pastor was one of those truly 
good souls — 2i true imitator of the Master — ^whose 
one mission on earth was fulfilled by promoting 
peace and joy on earth and good will toward his 
fellow man. There was hardly any of that auster- 
ity of manner in the teaching of religious sub- 
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jects so prevalent at the time, his guileless nature 
often disarming the shafts of censure directed 
toward him for this softness of manner which, 
in other respects, would have made him an ideal 
pastor in the eyes of his flock built after a sterner 
mould. 

Sarah was not lacking in the duties pertain- 
ing to the domestic machinery, possessing all of 
the household accomplishments of her respected 
mother, the latter deeming it prudent to impress 
upon her unfolding mind, since it was able to 
grasp its import, the sterner duties of life, eschew- 
ing all foibles, furbelows and trinkets as the 
especial blandishments of the Devil to take her 
yoimg mind away from thoughts of a higher state 
of existence. These were only for such as were 
without the pale of the church and lost to aU, 
sense of righteousness. 

Notwithstanding all these admonitions there 
were many little secret excursions that Sarah 
made to her bedchamber, and diving into the re- 
cesses of some nook or comer brought forth to 
light many a little trinket, ribbon or bit of finery 
which were surreptitiously admired and returned 
to their hiding place — offerings given her by her 
many admirers in the village. This was Sarah's 
chief sin, outside of this one transgression, she 
was a model of filial obedience. 

As was the custom in those days Sarah was 
often called upon to attend to the wants of the 
guests of the Tavern and supply them with food 
and drink; the artlessness and simplicity of rural 
customs permitting many friendly chats and the 
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interchange of small pleasantries with the guests 
of the house. She was the acknowledged belle of 
the village and there was much rivalry between 
the most eligible young men of the town for her 
favors and the citadel of her heart was sedulously 
and furiously bombarded by the attentions of her 
many suitors. As yet she seemed to be fancy free 
without any keener perception of the word love 
than as applied to parental affection. 
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Chapter IV. 
Ezekiel Jones Turns Informer 

'When love was all an easy monarch's care; 
Seldom at council, never in war; 
Jilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ: 
Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit" 

— Pope, 

AS you proceed farther and farther from the 
shores of Long Island Sound and gradu- 
ally ascend the foothills of the Berkshires 
in Connecticut close to the border of New York, 
you are gradually impressed with the beauty of 
scenery, until gaining the top of some lofty hill 
a panorama of striking grandeur is spread out 
before you as far as the eye can reach, made up 
of hill, valley, brook and rill bounded by the glis- 
tening waters of the Sound; and if the day be 
clear across the waters the outlines of the rfiore 
of Long Island can be plainly discerned. Broad 
acres of well tilled farms lie upon either hand, 
while flocks graze contentedly in the rich pastures 
of valley and hillside. 

It was during those troublesome times, at the 
beginning of the Revolution, when the low mutter- 
ings of the distant thunder of discontent, with the 
occasional flashes of the lightening of open rebet 
lion, were disturbing the quiet of the Colonies 
and threatened to overcast the heaven of hpr 
peacefulness. It was fast culminating in the 
storm of impending conflict with the mother 
country as the result of her royal greed and blind- 
ness in an attempt to fill her coffers with the gold 
of unjust taxation. 
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Boston had but recently held her little tea 
party which had concentrated the wrath of Par- 
liament upon her head, and, as a measure of retali- 
ation, had passed a bill to close her ports to aU 
commerce. 

Many and varied were the feelings of the 
Colonists at this period. Many families, in conse- 
quence of wealth, position and intermarriage with 
tiie best English families, still clung in lingering 
attachment to the Crown. Others, such as mer- 
chants, military and civil ofl&cers, or functionaries 
in the Eoyal pay, had been loath to sever their 
allegiance ; while others were more or less intimi- 
dated by tiie presence of troops in the port towns 
from coming forth openly and joining the Colon- 
ists. Great numbers of the inhabitants wore 
masks and, either restrained by their attachments 
or influenced by their fears of loss of property, 
prestige or the good opinion of the neighbors, 
often affected a neutrality they did not feel and 
apparently went from one side or the other ac- 
cording to their varied interest. 

A price had been put upon the heads of John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams as being the chief 
instigators and f omentors of the people to resist 
what they considered a grave infringement of 
their rights. 

Delegates had already been chosen from 
among the most prominent and ablest statesmen 
of each one of the Colonies. They had met in 
council to determine what was to be done to 
awaken the Crown and Parliament to a sense of 
Justice. As yet, it had been fraught with only 
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scorn, insult and repudiation, widening the breach 
and increasing the discord. After protesting to 
the King and Parliament in vain, the Colonists 
had wisely and deliberately arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the only means left was open resistance, 
and even bloodshed, if necessary, to bring about 
an amicable and judicious settlement. The 
thought of independence or a separate existence 
had hardly, at this time, entered the minds of the 
Colonists. They had sent over to England such 
men as Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane as 
provincial agents to arbitrate the matter. These^ 
men were Imown to be wise, cool-headed diplo- 
mats, strongly imbued with the gravity and magni- 
tude of the undertaking, and therefore lent their 
best endeavors and scholarly attainments to meet 
in council, statesmen of like acumen and erudition 
to adjudicate these problems of the gravest im- 
port. Of the latter, such men as Lord Chatham 
and Hon. E. Burke had received the envoys with 
great courtesy. Both of these had long been 
staimch friends to the Colonists and many bril- 
liant speeches in the House of Commons had been 
made by them for the defence of their rights and 
the iniquitious and foolish or foolhardy attempt 
to f oister upon them laws that were an insult to 
their manhood as well as an encroach upon their 
possessions. 

Many adherents of the Crown viewed with 
deep concern the acts of Parliament which were 
goading the Colonists to armed resistance and 
agitated and torn with conflicting emotions be- 
tween their allegiance to the King, while deprecat- 
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ing the course of action taken, they were power- 
less in their attempts to awaken the government to 
a sense of justice. 

Off the shore of Connecticut a dark-hulled 
frigate was seen to patrol the waters of the Sound 
which filled the people with forebodings, and from 
time to time a boat would put off containing a 
number of men in military garb, sometimes leav- 
ing a band of a few who would return after 
several days. This secrecy was an omen of hostile 
intent to the residents along the shore. The sup- 
position was that their joiu^eys inland were to 
gain information about the surrounding coimtry, 
5iey being officers of the Crown, the Colonists 
were compelled to give aU the information that 
they possessed as far as might be, otherwise they 
knew they would be singled out without a mo- 
ment's warning and visited with some dreaded 
disaster at the hands of the Bang. They were, 
therefore, constantly on the rack between the 
advancement of the desires of their hearts and 
the insatiable wrath of the King's minions, often 
egged on by some enemy that gloated over the 
opportunities to square past grudges by informa- 
tion, either truthrul or otherwise, so long as it 
served their purpose. Messengers from inland 
would often be met by these soldiers and taken on 
board— men supposed to be informers or spies and 
in the service of the King. At one of these times, 
a messenger was taken aboard of the frigate; he 
was met by a gruff elderly man and after exchang- 
ing salutations exclaimed: 

"How now Jones! What news? Have you 
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been able to obtaiii any information or intercept 
any messagesr' 

**Came across Palmer, who said the delegates 
from Massachusetts, Ehode Island and Connecti- 
cut had journeyed through these parts on their 
way to the Convention at Philadelphia, '* was the 
reply. 

**Did you obtain or ascertain their names? Do 
we know themf was quickly asked. 

**Why, yes. Hancock, Adams, Deane and 
Winthrop were among the party,'' was the answer. 

**By my faith!'' with a suppressed oath, while 
the speaker, who was no otiier than Governor 
Tryon, now Major General of the Provincials, 
said with a bustling fury that boded no good for 
the person under discussion, ** Hancock, you say? 
it would be worth a few thousand guineas, to say 
nothing of the promotion, had I been able to lay 
hands on that old rebel," chuckled the speaker in 
fiendish glee as the vision of Hancock in irons 
and under torture passed before his gaze, and he 
strode up and down clanking his sword in the 
impotency of his baffled wrath. 

His cruel, swarthy face was a study of con- 
flicting emotions and passions as they chased each 
other across his visage. Lost in contemplation 
for a few moments, either in the thought of the 
possession of the gold or the promotion, he soon 
cam^ to himself and perceiving that Jones was 
still waiting for further speech with him, said: 

"Anythmg further — ^have you learned any- 
thing important?" 

**Only the yeomanry, in all directions where 
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I have travelled, are gathering, drilling and giv- 
ing their attention to military matters, maMng 
ready for service at short notice,'' replied Jones. 

"Damn them! I will disperse the rebels if I 
can find them. It is time to give them a taste of 
our displeasure that they will not soon forget. I 
will make a few more bonfires of their homes, *' 
exclaimed Tryon, as a sardonic smile illumined 
his face at the prospect of torture. 

"Have you seen or heard of Colonel Johnson of 
late, is he gaining much information as to the 
location of the probable stores and ammimition 
of the Colonists? Is this rebellious spirit spread- 
ing, or is it weakening, think you?'' 

"I saw him but a day since riding toward the 
interior and had a few moments converse with 
him. He tells me the people are getting stronger 
in their opposition and are increasing in numbers. 
At the same time it occurred to me, as I was speak- 
ing with the Colonel, he was less enthusiastic 
from our point of view, in fact, I thought he was 
quite luke-warm about it," said Jones. 

"Gads! we cannot allow that. We must bring 
him back if he is wavering. He is too strong an 
ally to let the other side win his favor; besides, 
his family have immense wealth for us to draw 
on, if necessary, and those savages would swoop 
down upon us like a whirlwind, if the Johnsons 
but gave the sign. His influence with the Indians 
is but little less than his Uncle's. I have heard 
say they consider him little less than a son of the 
Manitou, he has some subtle influence over them 
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that mystifies me. However, I can put a stop to 
that,'' added Tryon with a sinister smile. 

**I may be in error about this, but something 
made me feel he was less inclined to oppose the 
Colonists or to take note of many infringements 
against the law. He spends a goodish bit of his 
tune with a Tavern keeper by the name of Bishop 
up my way. Bishop is a slippery customer, you 
can't tell which stall to put hun in; one day you 
would say he was a rank Tory, the next you get 
wind of his supporting the American cause. I 
guess he is a pretty slick * trimmer,' " said Jones. 

"Try and gather the names of those who are 
taking most active part and the number that are 
wayward, so we can single out the chief rebels and 
make a light of their homes as a check or example 
to others," commanded General Tryon, and then 
added: **Let me hear from you if you have any- 
thing of importance to commimicate, you know 
where our friends are stationed along the shore 
to give us assistance in case of necessity." 

Jones saluted and withdrew and re-embarked 
for the shore, at the same time remarking to him- 
self, "There, I have put one nail in Colonel John- 
son's coffin. Ill teach him to come aroimd with 
his grandiloquent airs and steal my sweetheart. 
Damn him I 111 crush his haughty spirit. I can't 
see for the life of me what Sarah sees in that fel- 
low. I hate him, but I know she is in love with 
him. She never looks at one of us like she does 
at him, as if he were little less than a god. I 
wonder if he knows she loves him. I thought I 
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was a little ahead in the race before he appeared 
upon the scene/' 

It were well to notice the speaker more closely. 
He was bom and brought up in Ridgefield, his 
ancestors were of the earlier settlers of the place. 
Ezekiel Jones had an average of good looks — 
somewhat boorish and uncouth of appearance, but 
not much more than the young men of primitive 
surroimdings, where there was but little oppor- 
tunity for tiie polish of polite society. But many, 
no matter how lowly bom, have an innate breed- 
ing, delicacy of f eeHng and gentlemanly instincts 
that will offset the artificial ciiltivation of gentle- 
ness in one of naturally noble instincts. His 
facial expression had one drawback that no 
amoimt of dissemble would conceal, a shifty hang- 
dog look, he was never able to look a person 
straight in the eye, but his eyes, if they at first 
met your gaze, woiild suddenly drop and wander 
in every direction but toward your face. Deep 
down in his eyes was a crafty, covetous expression 
that gave a want of reliance to his word or prom- 
ise. His was an essentially selfish, imstable nature 
which was constantly looking for loopholes or 
excuses for not fulfilling compacts with his fel- 
low man. He never let slip an opportimity to 
take a mean advantage of a person. Everything 
was sacrificed, even his soul, for gain and advan- 
tage over others at no matter what cost to self- 
respect, if, in fact, there was ever much of it 
present. It was, therefore, little cause for wonder 
when this subject was caught as a spy and hanged 
at Reading, a few years later by ** Israel Putnam. '* 
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When subterfuge required it, he was an ardent 
patriot, but only to betray the confidence imposed 
ID him. He had just enough of caution to conceal 
the cloven hoof, and I presume there are many 
that consider him a martyr to this day. He was. 
the black sheep of the flock; the other members 
of the family were eminently respectable and 
fought for the cause and were conspicuous for the 
bravery at the battle of Ridgefield. 

Johnson became thus unwittingly an antag- 
onist of Jones by virtue of his admiration for the 
same young woman. Jones endeavored to strike 
at the most vulnerable point of Johnson's career, 
his apparent want of faith with the cause of the 
Crown imperilling his family name and posses- 
sions. He thought if his honor could be sullied 
it might also extend to the honor of his family, 
and if it was made sufficiently flagrant in the eyes 
of the King, helped onward by the machinations 
of Tryon, the spoils coming from confiscation 
would be tremendous and the crumbs from the 
table might come his way with probable emolu- 
ment from the King in honorary reward or pro- 
motion. 

Thus was our worthy friend Jones wont to 
speculate on the chances of success in the downfall 
of his enemy and his avarice was whetted up to 
the keenest edge of expectation, and naturally, 
in his own future aggrandizement and distinction, 
Sarah would as instinctively turn to him as a sun- 
flower turns toward the orb of day. By this means 
was laid a train of circumstances, the false inter- 
pretation of which was to entangle and ruin 
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Colonel Warren Johnson in its meshes beyond 
any hope of extricating himself. The subject of 
such manoeuvers for his downfall was totally im- 
conscious of the trap set for him and trod his 
accustomed way. His very innocence was his 
safeguard and disarmed his foe. 
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Chapter V. 

The Morning Dawn and the Soliloquy 
of Warren 

"To a beautiful valley enfolden 

In lustre and glory and hope; 
From the dark valley into the golden 
I passed in the fulness of joy and of hope." 

— Idyls of Israel. 

IT was during the late autiunn of 1776, that a 
solitary horseman could have been seen to 
casually and leisurely wend his way gradually 
ascending from elevation to elevation as he re- 
ceded from the shore. He was jouLmeying in a 
northeasterly direction and on gaining the summit 
of an eminence he paused in contemplation of 
what was passing before him. He seemed to have 
an eye for the manifold beauties of nature; his 
face lighting up with delight as he drank in the 
ever changing tone and color of early dawa awak- 
ening into glorious morning. Emerging from the 
gloom of night with its sable pall, there began a 
faint awakening of pale amber light shooting in 
bars, spikes and splashes from horizon to zenith 
through a background of blue drapery, deepen- 
ing as the shafts of light ascend, these in turn 
being brighter and more brilliant, changing from 
a faint to a brilliant purple which immediately 
precedes the rising of the golden rim of the sun 
above the horizon. This gold changing from bur- 
nished copper, as the sun ascending from a half 
to a whole orb too gloriously luminous to be dis- 
tind;ly seen by the unshaded eye. From the base 
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to dome becomes one molten mantling sea of color 
and fire, every black bar turns to gold, every rip- 
ple and wave into unsullied shadowless crimson 
and scarlet and colors that there are no words in 
language and no ideas in mind that can only be 
conceived while they are visible; the intense hol- 
low blue of the upper sky melting through it all, 
showing their deep and pure lightness, then modu- 
lated by the filmy, formless body of transparent 
ether till it is lost imperceptibly in the crimson 
and purple, and amber and gold, with here and 
there soft fieecy clouds like wreaths of vapor, 
their edges touched with gold, refiecting in their 
soft filmy depths and folds pearly opalescent 
splashes of pink, golden gray, violet and orange, 
red and yellow, and all the colors of the rainbow, 
merging from one into the other through insensi- 
ble gradations. 

innumerable chirps, twitterings and warblings 
arose from every bush, hedge, brake and bramble, 
saluting the ear as a prelude to the rendering of 
some grand symphony, gradually swelling from 
note to note which suddenly gave way to a great 
burst of delicious melody from a thousand feath- 
ered throats, swelling gradually from a superb 
crescendo dropping from cadence to cadence only 
to be succeeded after a brief pause by another 
outburst, as if rendering a glad, holy anthem of 
praise to the king of day and the many blessings 
of the Creator in appreciation of the wonders of 
nature. 

Who can adequately describe the gorgeous 
colorings of a New England autumnal foliage? 
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Overhead the ehns,- oaks, maples and chestnuts 
hang their wealth of goldens, scarlets and reds, 
changing gradually into the more sombre russet 
tones of brown, and the wild cherry and sumac 
glows like blood red wine. In the hedges crimson 
hawthorn and scarlet briers and creepers are 
wreathed with hoary clematis ; necklaces of amber 
and coral of the bitter-sweet and briony berries; 
the branches bum with many colored flames; the 
upland and lowland are covered with patches of 
golden rod slightly swaying in tune to the occa- 
sional breath of morning ; the dogwood is bronzed 
to purple ; clusters of brown burrs and shagbarks, 
clinging from branches high up, are bursting their 
coverings, no longer being able to conceal the 
wealth they contain. And lower down, almost 
hidden in gentle retiring shyness of their more 
gorgeously decked sisters, are seen to timidly peep 
forth purple asters and daisies. In the fields 
stacks of maize stand like stalwart maidens be- 
neath the folds of their sombre garments ears of 
golden corn peep forth, evidences of abundant 
harvests, pumplans like lumps of gold; little 
squatty dwarfs in a crimson field of buckwheat 
fresh from the reaper. As if nature had not been 
prodigal enough already of the many wonders she 
has displayed to the eyes of mortal man, just as 
the sun is about an hour high the crests of the 
hills are sparkling with myriads of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds and pearls as the rays of the suUj 
melting the hoary frost into dew-drops, catch each 
of them playfully lighting them up and reflecting 
tiie varied colors of the rainbow, changing them to 
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caskets of jewels. In the meadows and lowlands 
the frost looks like a veil of filmy lace of priceless 
value spread over a dress of darker green. 

The waters of Long Island Somid were one 
vast mirror reflecting aU the gorgeous lights of 
the sky, shot through and through with threads 
of saffron, purple and violet from the dancing of 
the shifting and twinkling ripples upon the sur- 
face. Varied with this, were patches of smooth 
surface and so stiU was the atmosphere that the 
vessels on its surface looked like the skimming 
of great white sea gulls with outstretched wings 
suspended in a net of golden gauze over polished 
steel and reflected therein. 

The pastoral quiet of the landscape was inter- 
rupted by the lowing of the kine, mingling witii 
the tinkling bells from the sheep inclosure. The 
occasional barking of a dog announced to the 
traveller the beginning of another day and the 
close proximity of human habitation. 

Even the dim outline of the stranger would 
betoken his military bearing, sitting his horse 
with easy upright grace. His uniform was a cross 
between the local militia and the British officer, 
and by the badge of office showing him to be the 
product of unjust taxation. Inasmuch as his 
duties were that of the local constabulary and 
peace officer, his duties to suppress smuggling 
along the coast or water front. He had travelled 
about seven miles and had reached the outskirts 
of Wilton and his intention was a further journey 
of seven miles before stopping for breakfast at 
tiie Eidgefield Tavern. 
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The rider was Colonel Warren Johnson of 
whom we have had acquaintance a few years be- 
fore. Sir William Johnson, his micle, had been 
knighted for bravery and meritorious conduct 
during the French and Indian War and particu- 
larly at the battle of Bloody Pond, a few miles 
from Fort William Henry, on Lake George. At this 
battle the brave Count Dieskau had been fatally 
wounded after a brave resistance. Colonel John- 
son had come naturally by a strain of fighting 
blood. His grand uncle, old Commodore Sir Peter 
Warren, a power in the councils of the six nations 
of Indians. He had been appointed aide-de-camp 
on Governor Tryon's staff with rank of Colonel, 
a distinction he merited from the wealth, influence 
and prominence of his family. 

The family possessions were vast in area ex- 
tending from the valley of the Mohawk across the 
Hudson River into the Colony of Connecticut be- 
yond the Housatonic River. His possessions and 
lands had been granted by the Crown and bought 
from the Indians comprised many and diversified 
interests. His fine physique, muscular, devoid of 
any superfluous adipose, was shown to advantage 
in his military outfit. His large well poised head 
with broad, high forehead showed he was endowed 
with superior mental attainments, large, straight 
nose beneath widely-arched, bushy brows, together 
with large mouth and even teeth and broad, square 
chin denoted a staimch, fearless, courageous young 
fellow of perhaps seven, or eight and twenty— 
a masterfid mind in all emergencies. There was 
a leaning perhaps to the austere and ascetic, pos- 
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sibly influenced by his early training and educa- 
tion. Undeniably handsome, but rather meriting 
the distinction of fine looking, of distinguished 
appearance. Dark complexion with deeply set 
eyes ; in color, varying with the emotions, from the 
hazel of unruffled calmness to the dark flashing 
of intense passion. With such a personality com- 
posed of highly endowed frame, acting as a back- 
groimd for a healthy, well trained mind, had pro- 
duced that indescribable charm of manner with 
an absence of self -consciousness of either his 
physical or mental superiority, his manner being 
of that humble, gentle, insinuating kind that gave 
him his particular charm. 

Colonel Johnson, through his journeying over 
the Colonies of New York and Connecticut while 
looking after the large and innumerable interest 
of his vast possessions, and in the capacity of an 
accredited officer of the government in all matters 
pertaining to the judicial, as well as Indian 
affairs, came in contact with many varieties of 
men and the different views on questions and pol- 
icy of the Mother Coimtry, that had been causing 
such strong current of opposition in the breasts 
of the Colonists. From the circumstance of his 
family having been in the past and present en- 
riched by the Crown, he was naturally looked 
upon as an adherent to the laws enacted by Parlia- 
ment. Latterly, he had come to view with alarm 
tiie persistent and unwise efforts to tax the Colon- 
ists and enact laws of great severity, when such 
efforts had, on their part, been disregarded and 
openly violated. In going about the country he 
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had often been an unwilling mtness to harsh 
measures employed, followed by discontent and 
afterward by open rebellion to many of them. 
Without at first directing his thoughts in an an- 
alysis of his feelings on these matters, often 
taking it as a matter of course, for which there 
was no remedy, he began to imconsciously feel a 
sympathy for the Colonists, and also with it there 
came a doubt as to the wisdom of the government 
trying to force measures without the right to 
protest. He had come in contact with many of 
the ablest statesmen of the times and was often 
struck with their f orcef id and eloquent disserta- 
tions on those topics for the general good and ha(i 
been made to feel the wisdom of their words. 
Ejiowing their wealth and position they coiild not 
be accused of sordid motive or personal gain in 
their efforts to achieve the ends for which they 
contended. 

These thoughts passed through his mind as he 
journeyed onward, having shortly before had a 
conference with Governor Tryon in which the 
unmitigated tyranny and cruelty was unmistak- 
ably apparent, striking him as if rudely awakened 
by a shock as from a peaceful slumber, and he 
began to soliloquize thus : 

*^I cannot long remain an adherent of the 
Crown if this continues. It will be impossible for 
me from my position to remain neutral. If I side 
with the Colonists my family will be made to feel 
the displeasure of the King in some substantial 
manner, so as to coerce me back into an allegiance 
that I distrust and dislike. Why cannot tEey get 
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the truth over there? The blindest of all men are 
those who will not see. I will write to Dr. Frank- 
lin, he will be able to give me advice on the subject 
as well as to get the inner state of feelings from 
Lord Chatham, who will willingly outline a policy 
for us to pursue. What a fine old fellow he is! 
The wrath of the grasping monarch rests lightly 
upon his head if, in fact, it touches him at all. 
The King knows too well that the idol of the 
people is safe from his plottings.'' 

Nearing his destination, which was the Ridge- 
field Tavern, he dismissed the subject from his 
mind. He was sure of a cordial welcome from 
landlord Bishop. A pair of eyes and face had 
haunted him for many weeks since his last sojourn 
at the Tavern, which try as he may he could not 
banish from his mind. They were always coming 
atwixt him and most everything he did with a 
persistency that was to say the least annoying. 
What was behind it all to set his heart suddenly 
throbbing when he thought of those eyes and when 
he asked himself the question ** would I like to see 
them again?'' set his whole frame tingling with 
a new sensation. 

" Pshaw 1 it cannot be only a little extra ardor 
on my part for being deprived of the fair sex's 
society of late,'' dismissed it from his mind but 
it would come back at the slightest provocation or 
without any provocation at all. 

**I verily believe I am becoming as sentimen- 
tally lovesick as a school boy that bludies and 
stammers at every girl that speaks to me. Heigh- 
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hoi I will soon see her, I am sure the illusion will 
be dispelled. How we men are apt to clasp and 
hug a delusion — especially if we have been for a 
long time deprived of the real substance. Well, 
Warren, you are getting sentimental and foolish 
at lasf 
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Ohapter VI. 

The Arrival of Warren at the Tavern 
and Consequences 

"Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below and saints above: 
For love is heaven and heaven is love." 

— Sir W. Scott, 

ACLATTEE of hoofs 1 A horseman ap- 
peared, and pulling up before the Tavern 
and throwing the reins to a waiting darkey 
easily and lightly sprang from the saddle, with 
a couple of strides vigorously grasped the out- 
stretched hands of Landlord Bishop, exclaiming: 

"A good morning mine host, what good news 
since last we met?'' 

**Glad to see you Colonel,'' said Bishop, "Oh 
things about so-so," as he made his meaning more 
clear by dipping his hand upward and then revers- 
ing it. 

"I take it then the Colonists are as often vic- 
torious as our opposing friends," said Colonel 
Johnson, and then asked, "Any fresh outbreak or 
cause for alarm from my superior. Governor 
Tryon?" 

"Well, the Big Wolf seems to have the happy 
faculty for keeping our neighbors on the qui vive 
of expectancy," was the reply. 

"Will his greed ever be satisfied or his cruelty 
appeased"? was the Colonel's inward comment. 

That there was a tacit imderstanding and 
mutual sympathy between the landlord and his 
guest could be easily gained from the foregoing 
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conversation. This would seem all the more 
strange since the Colonel wore the royal badge of 
office, while it was clearly imderstood that the 
landlord was a secret, if not open, sympathizer of 
his comitrymen, although from his position of 
landlord he was called upon to entertain all shades 
of men from the rankest Tory to the most aggres- 
sively inclined American. 

Leading his guest inside the Tavern the two 
conversed about the questions and happenings 
uppermost in everyone ^s mind with perfect free- 
dom until breakfast was announced. 

Entering the eating room the Colonel was cor- 
dially welcomed by a young woman who, with 
perfect ease of manner and cfirectness of purpose, 
after shaking hands waived the guest to a seat at 
table and taking a seat opposite, began pouring 
the fragrant coffee at the same time keeping up 
a saUy of small pleasantries. That they were no 
strangers to each other could be gained from in- 
quiries about different people and happenings 
that had occurred during tiie interim of their 
meeting. 

**This is the most charming season of the year 
Mistress Bishop, I wish you could have seen the 
many things in nature to delight the eye that I 
witaessed on my jouLmey since I set out at dawn 
this morning,'' said Colonel. 

**From whence was the journey began?" asked 
the young woman. 

"I left the shore this morning ere an hour 
before dawn,'' was the reply. 

"You must have arisen very early, was it a 
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personal wish, or on some errand bentr' was 
asked. 

** Hardly a personal wish. You know the early 
bird catches the worm,'' was the lauglung reply. 

**Did the worm get captured,'' this with an 
animated smile from the opposite. 

**Not yet, but I may be yet rewarded. Do you 
think if you were in my place you would let him 
wriggle away?" 

"That depends on whether my sense of duty 
was strong or it was over mastered by my sym- 
pathy for the worm," was the reply. 

*^ Rebuked again 1" exclaimed the Colonel. "I 
see I have a cautious adversary and one worthy 
of my steel. I have never been able to obtain your 
views on the present struggle, are they secret?" 
was asked. 

*^I may be a Tory," with a quick flash from her 
eyes as she surveyed his face with a swift glance 
of inquiry to see what impression was written 
there. 

"I can hardly credit that. May I venture an 
opinion?" asked the Colonel. 

*^If you do not require an assurance," was the 
reply. 

" Agreed 1 you are perhaps neutral, with a lean- 
ing toward the Colonists," this was said with a 
searching look. 

"Would you care much as to which side I be- 
longed?" this was asked with an effort to turn the 
conversation. 

"One usually likes to have his judgment up- 
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held where a grave question is at stake/' was the 
reply. 

^^If I said I thought you were wrong as to the 
side on which you held your views, would it matter 
much to you?'' she asked. 

^^If I thought I had a good cause and my conn 
science was right in so believing I would try and 
win you to my way of thinking," said the Colonel. 

^^Does your conscience teU you it is right to 
be a Tory?" she quickly asked, at the same time 
bending on her opponent her direct gaze hoping 
while he was off guard to read his thoughts. Her 
question was answered by the momentary flush- 
ing of his face and as quickly disappearing, leav- 
ing almost a doubt of its presence. The shot had 
hit in a vulnerable part she could see as the ques- 
tion implied a want of faith in the cause in which 
he was ostensibly engaged, at the same time play- 
ing with both, to what purpose, she could not 
guess. 

^^I am certainly in a bad plight to her way of 
reasoning," thought the Colonel, "I do not wish 
to forfeit her good opinion, but I am at a loss to 
explain my position clearly to her naiad." 

*^His flushing certainly looks as if he was not 
quite certaiQ of his groimd, or the justice of his 
cause. I am sure he is not a Tory. He must have 
some ulterior motive to accoimt for his present 
position," thought Sarah. 

^^You thiak I am not what my representation 
calls for," said Colonel Johnson. 

^^Oh, no. Colonel, one is forced sometimes to 
assiune a position in which we feel is not the right 
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one, at the same time a hasty change might do 
more harm to the cause than to affect a position 
that we know to be opposite to our inclinations," 
this was said with a sympathy that could not fail 
of its object. 

His face became in an instant radiant with 
pleasure as her words assured him that he was 
understood in his present position. A look of 
deepest gratitude spoke more than words, as he 
replied: 

**It is sweet to have our friends have confi- 
dence in us without questioning our motives." 

That there was a mutual attraction between 
them could be observed by the lingering gaze of 
the Colonel in letting his eyes rest for a moment 
longer than usual in evident admiration, while a 
slight suffusion mounting from cheek to forehead, 
and a dropping of eyelid, a slight embarrassment 
indicating that deeper feeling which follows at- 
traction. 

The simplicity of rural habits and customs, 
and from being the daughter of the house, enabled 
him readily to pay those small civilities of life 
that delights the female heart which gradually 
earns her intimacy and pays court in that un- 
thinking way which is a sign of a feeling deeper 
than friendship. There was nothing in Ms atten- 
tion to startle or alarm. They never talked of 
love, but there are modes of making it more elo- 
quent than words and convey it subtlely and 
irresistibly to the heart. A lingering gaze or look, 
the mellow cadence of the voice, the thousand ten- 
dernesses which emanate from every word, look 
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and action. These form the true eloquence of love 
that can be always felt and understood, but never 
described. 

Since her meetings and talks with Colonel 
Warren Johnson her feelings had undergone a 
change. She was conscious of a difference of feel- 
ing. There was a fascination in his conversa- 
tions that sent a thrill of pleasure through her; 
listening enraptured to his description of Euro- 
pean life and the wealth, culture and splendor of 
the society in London and Paris seemed like a 
leaf from some fairy tale ; his cultured unfolding 
of the mysteries of romance, poetry and the fine 
arts, and this described in that gentle, unostenta- 
tious method of unconsciousness of depth of learn- 
ing, gave it an added charm. She felt in the com- 
panionship of his society the enthusiasm of a soul 
awakening to the grand and beautiful. She would 
often direct a timid glance of shy admiration 
toward him which would be quickly withdrawn, 
while a pink suffusion of cheek and brow would 
perhaps surprise her, at the same time cause a 
delicious feeling to pervade her whole being, of 
what, she was at a loss to fathom and interpret. 

Whether the Colonel had dwelt in any very 
fine analysis of his deeper feelings, he was con- 
scious for the first time of his life of an admira- 
tion for Sarah Bishop that had taken hold of him 
in a different manner from anything he had ever 
experienced. He had often imagined himself in 
love with some beautiful women that he had met. 
Often a feeling of attraction and pleasure in their 
society, but when a time elapsed without seeing the 
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object of his attention he would soon forget, or his 
feelings would undergo a change — a mere trans- 
fer of the same feeliag for a new object. This had 
occurred so often, he was beginning to think he 
had a large capacity for loving many women, or 
that the feeling he had experienced was short of 
love. This feeliag while in Sarah's society, or in 
her absence, was a new sensation. He coidd not 
forget her while away, and could not transfer that 
feeling to any other woman. She was to his mind 
surroimded by that virginal purity that chills an 
unworthy passion and is a maiden's greatest safe- 
guard in the very innocence and blamelessness 
of budding maidenhood. 

Neither thought of the graver problems of 
life — ^the difference of station, of creed, or of 
education— and why should such material things 
concern them? Why should they not beguile the 
blissful hours of the present without a thought 
of the morrow? This pleasant, happy time was 
only for a short space to be equally enjoyed to 
the fullest, and when Colonel Johnson went back 
to his many duties in the Colony of New York, 
and she to her accustomed ones as before with 
only the difference of an occasional happy dream 
to remind them of the reality. But with the 
thought of parting, each received a shock or pang 
of pain as if they had been struck a blow with a 
sharp instrument, like as if a painful wound had 
been inflicted just at the moment that thought of 
parting came to their minds. 

Colonel Johnson often f oimd himself, when in 
Sarah's presence, letting his eyes linger with that 
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subdued tenderness that belongs to the first 
moments of hopeful love with a dawning con- 
sciousness of the great depth of feeling centered 
in his heart. 

At these moments Sarah did not turn away 
but the mantling of cheek and brow and drop- 
ping of eyelids, evidences of a new feeling 
aroused, which contented Colonel Johnson meet- 
ing and blending with a sweet emotion within 
his own breast. Not a word was spoken — ^his 
heart was too full to speak and he thought by 
some subtle telepathic process that Sarah knew 
all that was in it. It was with him a time that 
a man can least forget in after life; the time 
when he believes that the first woman he has ever 
loved betrays by a slight something, a word, a 
tone, a glance, the quivering of a lip or eyelid, a 
sudden start or embarrassment, or a loss for a 
word, he has roused a responsive chord in her 
nature, thrilling them both by the knowledge, 
indefinite though it may be, of deep mutual love. 
The sign is slight, he could describe it to no one. 
A mere feather touch, a soft gentle zephyr of 
feeling, yet seems to have changed their whole 
being; to have merged a deep uneasy yearning 
into a delicious unconsciousness of everything but 
the present moment. 

But the first glad moments of our first love is 
a beautiful vision that returns to us to the last 
and brings with it a feeling intense and special 
in the sweet recurrent sensations of a sweet odor 
breached o'er Eden in a far-off hour of happiness. 
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Chapteb VIL 
Confidences Established 

"Refined himself to soul, to curb the sense 
And almost made a sin of abstinence, 
Tet had his aspect nothing of severe 
But such a face as promised him sincere; 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see. 
But sweet regard and pleasing sanctity." 

— Dryden. 

THEEE had been gathered together one sab- 
bath morning from the different portions 
of the town the good people of the flock to 
listen to the regular preaching of their pastor, 
Rev. Jonathan Ingersoll. He was just past his 
allotment of three score and ten, with long hoary 
locks and venerable aspect, a man of God of other 
times, a patriarchal teacher not caring much for 
the balanced nicety of phrase, but giving his flock 
wholesome food in sound doctrine and plain 
speech with that reverential holiness that comes 
with maturity, much like the mellowness of rich 
old wine with none of the fermentation and bitter- 
ness of sectarian controversy. The aroma of the 
vineyard of Christ still clinging about him, his 
prayers had that directness of individual neces- 
sity, as well as to public welfare, to the keen in- 
sight into the momentous questions of political 
events of the times and the need of quiet delibera- 
tion on the part of the public. His flock compris- 
ing the essence of Congregationalism as proposed 
by Davenport and Hooker; in other words, they 
held that the right to choose and settle their own 
minister, discipline their own members, and to 
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perform all judicial functions was held in each 
individual church and that no external organiza- 
tion, whether imder the name synod, presbytery, 
general council or assembly, had any power to 
interfere with the exercise of that right. They 
might advise and coimcil, and their opinions were 
entitled to reverence, but that they could neither 
command nor compel. The individual church, 
through its regular channels of commimication 
and with the Bible for its guide, was imder God 
to be the ultimate arbiter of all matters arising 
within its own jurisdiction. 

The above comprehensive account of the 
church, that was recognized in New England and 
particiilarly Connecticut as the church of state 
and up to a decade and a half previous to the 
opening of this story was supported by a tax levied 
upon the whole community by the Legislature 
whether they belonged to that church or not, and 
also to give the religion that was recognized and 
influenced the lives of the people whether in tem- 
poral or spiritual affairs. 

The exact time of organization of the Ridge- 
field Congregational Church is not known, but it 
must have been just prior to 1712. An order from 
the General Assembly of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut, passed October 9, 1712, ordering that all lands 
be taxed in proportion for four years toward set- 
tling and maintaining the ministry in said town 
of Ridgefield. In the following year the Rev. 
Thomas Hawley, then a yoimg man of about 
twenty-three years of age from Northumberland, 
Massachusetts, was ordained and ofl&ciated as 
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pastor for upward of a quarter of a century fol- 
lowed by Rev. Jonathan Ingersoll, the venerable 
pastor, during the time of this story. 

^^The Puritans/' says a writer in nowise par- 
tial to them, **were the most remarkable body of 
men, perhaps, the world has ever produced. They 
were men whose minds had for the greater part 
derived a peculiar character from the daily con- 
templation of superior beings and eternal inter- 
ests. Not content with acknowledging in general 
terms an overruling providence, they habitually 
ascribed every event to the wiU of the Great Being, 
for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose 
inspection nothing was too minute. To know him, 
to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them the 
great end of existence. They rejected with con- 
tempt the ceremonious homage which other sects 
substituted for the homage of the soul. On the 
rich and the elegant, on the nobles and priests 
they looked down with contempt, for they es- 
teemed themselves rich in a more precious treas- 
ure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation and 
priests by the right of a mightier hand. These 
were the men to whom the world owes the preser- 
vation of civil and religious liberty, their enemies 
being judges. It was to this stamp that were the 
fathers of Connecticut.'' 

The morning was imusually fine for this time 
of year, quite warm in the sunshine, with that 
balmy exhilarating glow that lends animation to 
the spirits. Nature seemed to be in perfect con- 
tentment that it had brought forth a perfect day. 
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Just outside the Tavern door stood Warren 
Johnson with riding whip in hand furiously- 
switching the grass and clipping off the heads of 
the daisies about him with as much intent as if it 
had been the extermination of some enemy. A 
frown had corrugated his brow and there was a 
look of determination in the depth of his dark 
eyes. A gentle swishing of skirts caused him to 
glance up and his cloudy coimtenance of an iu- 
stant before suddenly lighted up with a look of 
pleasure, at the same time a voice said: 

^*Poor little daisies, what have they done to 
be treated so mercilessly and ignominiously? I'm 
shocked Colonel/' 

^*Ah, Mistress Bishop, you are looking radiant 
this morning. The daisies are in no wise to blame. 
I presume it was the result of some troublesome 
reflections that were passing through my mind,'' 
replied the Colonel. 

"I am surprised to hear it as I thought Colonel 
Johnson's mind was sereneness itself." 

** Thanks for the compliment. Mistress Bishop, ' ' 
replied the Colonel. **I must confess I have taken 
life pretty smoothly, but I am beginning to think 
I have seen about the last of it," said Colonel 
Johnson, at the same time stealing a side glance 
at his companion who came forth stately as a lilly 
of the fields gowned in flowered and white muslin, 
whose very simplicity set off her figure to perfec- 
tion. At the Colonel's earnest gaze the color 
mantled to her brow from the depth of a white 
straw poke bonnet with its profusion of tulle and 
long streamers. Her only ornaments were a 
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couple of pink roses pinned to the corsage of her 
dress in careless elegance. It was such an appari- 
tion, the sight of which would have made more 
hearts than Colonel Johnson's beat faster. He 
involimtarily took a long deep inspiration with a 
catch as if cold water had been dashed suddenly 
in his face. Btts admiration certainly gave place 
to deeper feelings from the slight catch in his 
breath and the slight tremor that seemed to pass 
through his frame. It all seized him in an instant 
like an electric shock rooting him to the spot, and 
for once his tongue seemed to have lost its facility 
of expressing the proper words he wished to utter^ 
That there was an instant of corresponding emo- 
tion passing through Sarah's being was evidenced 
by her slight confusion, inarticiSate utterances 
and slight nervous agitation as she tried to hide it 
by drawing on her mits. Gathering his shattered 
mental forces, momentarily lost, he asked to cover 
his embarrassment: 

**Gk)ing for a walk. Mistress Bishop T' 

**I am going to church,'' was the reply. 

"Have you an escort, are you waiting for your 
parents?" was asked at the same time relieving 
her of her parasol. 

"Their duties wiU not permit, this morning, 
so I have to go alone," was the answer. 

"May I have the pleasure of accompanying 
you, I am sure it wiU give me pleasure, if you don't 
mind," the latter was added when she began to 
hesitate. 

"I am certainly pleased to have your company, 
but you know the services are much different from 
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what you axe accustomed and our simple ceremo- 
nies might tire you,'' she replied. 

**I will promise to be as devoted as I can, you 
know, *Any port in a storm,' and as I am unable 
to attend church from lack of opportimity I 
thought you might let me share yours," said 
the Colonel. 

A look of perplexity passed over her face, and 
noticing the expression he said: 

**You are evidently uncertain about some mat- 
ter. Anything I may explain?" 

After a brief hesitation she replied: ^^I did 
not know Catholics were ever allowed to attend 
a Protestant church." 

*^If their faith was liable to be lessened there- 
by; but if one understands their religion they are 
never in that danger. It is only those who are 
lukewarm or want an easier road to salvation or 
permission to sit in judgment on their own actions 
that there should be any question. You know, one 
cannot be bom with over much faith and can only 
be obtained by the grace of God diligently sought 
after," said the Colonel. 

^^Why do Catholics use so much ceremony? I 
have often heard it was a very complicated and 
elaborate affair, with much that mystifies a 
stranger?" asked Sarah. 

^^It is really as simple as the ceremonies in 
your own church. Every act, word and figure of 
speech is symbolic of the life of Christ, therefore, 
nothing could be simpler. The grandeur is the 
homage paid to the King of kings where nothing 
can be too great or magmficent," replied Warren. 
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They walked leisurely toward the church, War- 
ren explaining in an unobstrusive simple way any 
question asked about the faith he professed, Sarah 
apparently interested and much enlightened on 
many a subject that had been talked of in her hear- 
ing as something that smacked of idolatry. 

As they neared the edifice they saw that most 
of the congregation had already been seated. Pro- 
ceeding up the aisle well toward the front of the 
church, many eyes were directed toward them in 
admiration, and more than one mentally ejacu- 
lated; **What a fine couple, it is a pity he is a 
Papist, they say his family is enormously wealthy 
as well as powerful in state affairs in the New 
York Colony.'' Sarah demurely, with bowed 
head, took her place in her pew and Warren sat 
beside her with reverent air in accordance with 
a feeling that he was in a place where the word 
of God was uttered and no matter whether or no 
he was in sympathy with the custom, it was for 
the homage of the Almighty. 

The words of the discourse went to the heart 
of every one present, even the alien was impressed 
with the simplicity of the pastor as he began: 

**My dear children: *The Light who Hghteth 
every man which cometh into the world' often 
awakens in the heart of mankind a moral craving 
never before felt but is poured out on all flesh and 
added to this is the grace of God. The rich and 
the poor, the highest and the lowest, all hearts are 
hungering and thristing after righteousness and 
He who excites that craving is also furnishing that 
which would satisfy it — ^teaching mankind by a 
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long, painful lesson to distinguish truth from the 
innumerable falsehoods or counterfeits, not merely 
for the select few but all mankind without respect 
to rank or race. The health of a church depends 
not merely on the creed it professes, nor upon the 
wisdom and holiness of a few ecclesiastics, but on 
the faith of its members. Our faith is from God 
gained by long earnest prayers to lead pure, holy 
lives, to follow in the footsteps of our Saviour. 
Man of himself is like the barren fig tree that 
beareth no fruit and only fit for the woodman's 
axe to cut down and be cast into the fire, but if he 
be animated by the grace of God, a new sap flows 
through his veins, his branches put forth buds 
which blossom and bear the fruit of righteousness 
of eternal life. Do not, my children, seek after the 
light to understand mysteries or why God permit- 
ted many sects to creep in and perplex us, or to 
which is right, or which is true, but follow in the 
teachings of the Divine Master. Gird up thy loins 
with acts of kindness to thy neighbors, irrespec- 
tive of position or circiunstance, resting assured 
that nothing will be lost or in vain if ye do it in 
His name. Leave controversy to the doctors of 
the church. Often are the minds of men cut adrift 
from their ancient moorings, wander wildly over 
a pathless sea of speculative doubt, and often at- 
tempt to solve for themselves the question of 
Man's relation to the unseen by inscribing schisms 
and heresies on the records of Christianity of the 
different creeds; that the students of philosophy 
themselves stand aghast. Religion is the virtue 
that binds man to God. It impels a man to recog- 
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nize the Supreme Being. The knowledge of God 
may come from two sources — ^the study of God's 
works; and divine inspiration. There is the 
knowledge that even the Pagans had of the invisi- 
ble cause of the visible world; and the knowledge 
of those upon whom the light has shined out of 
the darkness revealing the depth of riches of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God. Work in the 
Lord's vineyard with thy whole might and with 
thy whole soul by doing what is at hand each min- 
ute, hour and day. Let each man be just, charit- 
able and indulgent to his neighbor of aU kinds, 
and God will take care of what creed he possesses. 
Nothing can go amiss that is done for the glory 
and education of God. Pray earnestly that you 
will not be beset by doubts yourself, of your 
Maker, or the ways of His doing.'' 

After the service was finished Colonel Johnson 
and Sarah were returning homeward; both were 
silent, each wearing a preoccupied expression as 
if thoughts of some magnitude were passing 
through their minds. Sarah's thoughts were 
mostly of her companion with regard to the ^f- 
ferences of their beliefs. It had often been in- 
stilled into her mind that Papists were people that 
followed the teachings of idolatry in the worship 
of statues and religious images; that a code of 
free masonry actuated them in their intercourse; 
that any means justified the end, intrigue, plot- 
ting, and aU sorts of machinations to obtain the 
fulfillment of the temporal and spiritual needs. 
Some of the remarks made by the Colonel could 
not reconcile the view that she had once had witji 
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those that he professed. He was, as far as she saw 
or heard, a gentleman above reproach. He had a 
reputation for honesty and fair dealing that was 
without a parallel. His strong personality not 
only fascinated her, but she felt a deeper feeling 
than attraction, consequently she became inter- 
ested in him although unaware of it. She thought 
"it is a pity such a fine personage should be a 
follower of such doctrines. Could it be possible 
to change his views? He certainly was very at- 
tentive to Mr. Ingersoll's discourse, and from 
his manner seemed to be impressed by what he had 
heard.'' Musing after a fashion she continued, 
"What will motiier say to his accompanying me 
to church, while she respects him she acts as if 
appearance were too good to be lasting, and but 
a short time must elapse before he betrays some 
shortcoming natural to the sect. I wonder if he 
is truly as good as he seems. It is too bad he is a 
Catholic," and aloud said: 

"Did Mr. IngersoU's words leave such a deep 
impression, you have scarcely said a word since 
church was over?'* 

"He is a true type of benevolence, his coimte- 
nance has the impress of a holy, virtuous life 
stamped upon it. I am sure he will get his eternal 
reward,'' said Warren. 

His last words seemed to startle her with the 
greatest surprise as she ejaculated: 

" Why you don't believe others but Catholics 
will reach heaven?" 

A look of merriment came over his face and he 
burst out laughing. At this she flushed in annoy-« 
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ance as if she was being made sport of, but per- 
ceiving quickly the offended look, he said: 

** Pardon me, I did not wish to offend by laugh- 
ing, but the look of gravity on your face, together 
with your opinion struck me so comical I really 
could not help it/' 

"But is it not true?'' asked Sarah, while an 
expression of relief chased the one of annoyance 
from her face. 

**My dear Mistress Bishop, we Catholics be- 
lieve every good soul, no matter of what denomi- 
nation, wUl reach heaven if they lead a truly good 
life without sin," was the answer. 

A look of astonishment seemed to deprive her 
of locomotion as she stopped and looked at him 
searchingly and increduously as the Colonel con- 
tinued: 

** Every (good) soul according to the light 
vouchsafed him follows the great commandment 
of God, to love the Lord, the God, with his whole 
soul, mind and strength and his neighbor as him- 
self, he will reach an eternal reward, but why do 
you seem so much surprised?" 

Confusion, shame and contrition were blended 
in her face as she stammered : 

"It is my turn to beg your pardon for mis- 
judging; but I had always been taught to believe 
that Catholics held different views, therefore, you 
will overlook my want of faith." 

"Granted with pleasure. I am not surprised 
that you have thought so imkindly and imjustly 
of us, as there are many enemies that we have to 
contend against and with the faults and sins of 
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those that were once of us, and that have made the 
Protestant religion possible by their rebellion 
against laws they promised to obey; they have 
brought odium upon our heads; but, believe me. 
Mistress Bishop, the more you inquire into Catho- 
licity with fair mind and from proper authorities, 
the more you will be convinced of its Grandeur, 
Truth and Wisdom," said Warren. 

''I am glad to have my ideas changed from 
those that I once held.'' This was said with a 
sense of relief and pleasure as if a dear one had 
been cleared from false imputation and was once 
again in the light. Laying her hand lightly upon 
Colonel Johnson's arm she said: 

**I sincerely hope that you will not think I was 
prompted by idle curiosity in the ventilation of 
my opinions and the queries I put to you." 

"Truth is such a precious thing one must ever 
seek for it and he who finds it is thrice blessed," 
audibly soliloquized the Colonel, and added, "I 
am glad to have been able to enlighten you upon 
tiiose matters," and perceiving she was struggling 
with some heroic resolve as she said : 

**You have perhaps observed that mother is 
most rigidly adherent to Puritanical ideas," and 
blushingly added, as if deprecating the little con- 
fession she had to make, "She is much opposed 
to your faith. I have received my ideas from her. 
Father is more liberal," and a trifle distrait, con- 
cluded with an effort: "I should not like to go 
against her wishes." 

With a look of pleasure at the little confidences 
implied by her conversation, and that he would 
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keep it inviolate at the same time ; also to convey 
a sympathy in common with much that he had 
mifolded to her, he said: 

**Yoiir mother is a good woman, consistently 
religious; I admire her convictions.'' 

This was followed by a grateful look that con- 
veyed a tacit understanding between them^ 

By this time they had reached the gate, passed 
through into the house and were met by the mother 
with a surprised look of inquiry, which was met 
with: 

"Colonel Johnson escorted me to church,'* 
from Sarah, and "So you see, Mrs. Bishop, I have 
fulfilled the commandment of your pastor. He 
is a worthy gentleman. I enjoyed his remarks," 
from the Colonel. 

This latter seemed to disarm her misgivings, 
and the look of distrust of his sincerity vanished 
as she replied, with an idea of the possibility of 
bringing a stray sheep to the fold at some future 
time. 

"I am pleased that you enjoyed the discourse," 
and a thought, "I am beginning to feel there is 
some attraction for each other, but I will take 
good care that it goes no further. I would much 
prefer that Sarah should choose a suitor from 
among her own, I do not want any discord in my 
family," and dismissed the thoughts from her 
mind. 

"The best laid plans of men and mice often 
gang a glee." 
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Chapter VIII. 

Proclamation of Governor Tryon and 
the Perplexities of the Colonists 

"Then farewell home! and farewell friends! 

Adieu each tender tie. 
Resolved, we mingle in the tide 
Where charging squadrons furious ride. 
To conquer or to die." 

—Sir W. Scott. 

NATHANIEL BISHOP, of the Ridgefield 
Tavern, was a man of importance in the 
conmnmity in which he resided. The Tav- 
ern was a noted stopping place for travellers 
between Boston and New York. It had at one 
time or another sheltered most of the celebrities 
of the New England Colonies prior or during the 
Revolutionary period. Therefore, mine host being 
a genial, large hearted, affable man was a favorite 
with all the guests of the Tavern, no matter of what 
shade of political opinion or religious belief. Not 
obtrusive but keeping inviolate the confidence in- 
trusted to him from the many sources, he was well 
informed on questions and events of the period 
and his advice sought. It was with pride that he 
related an incident of his acquaintance with John 
Hancock when the latter, more than usually com- 
mimicative, said: **Mr. Bishop, it is too bad that 
a man of your discretion and discernment should 
not have a larger field for his operations. '' Beam- 
ing with pleasure at the compliment paid him 
from a man of such large infiuence, replied: **I 
find, Mr. Hancock, that it is not always in the 
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larger field of duty we are needed the most. The 
moulding of the opinion in smaller commimities 
is of much, if not of paramount importance and 
may be of much use in making or breaking the 
chain of events/' **You are right, quite right 
One's influence is not bounded or encompassed 
within the limitations of a village, but one can 
wield a good influence in a worthy cause. We may 
throw a pebble in the water which soon closes in 
peacef ulness over it, but we cannot limit the ex- 
tent of the waves as they break in numberless, 
successive ripples of opinion upon the shore, or 
the influence they wield for weal or woe in the 
final struggle of humanity. I have long been of 
the opinion that our Colonists must sooner or 
later have infiuence on the home government," 
said Mr. Hancock. 

Here was the first link of the chain of influ- 
ence that Mr. Bishop was destined to forge later 
on. Human natures the world over are as like as 
peas in a pod. Their slight irregularities of out- 
line, the difference in size or contour, together 
with other little inequalities mark them all the 
more strongly as members of one family, so much 
so that separately one can scarcely tell one from 
the other or wherein they differ. Although nature 
is fathomless and boimdless never ceasing in her 
changes, but man is always the same. Take the 
human race from the beginning, though they be 
habitants of every clime and nation, they possess 
inclinations, aspirations, passions and thoughts 
wonderfully alike, and when the great human 
fabric is spread out before the eye you are at a 
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loss to tell wherein one thread differs from another 
— the texture and color of their lives are so har- 
moniously blended in one great whole as to strike 
the senses as a shock when one realizes for the 
first time there is nothing new under the sun in 
human nature. One would thing their fancies 
and f oUies might be dissimilar, irregular, capri- 
cious, wild and tumultuous ; nevertheless, the non- 
sense of the world is everywhere of the same tire- 
some sameness, and whatever part of the earth 
the wanderer may roam the only difference is the 
covering of the individual, the cut of his gown and 
the habits of country. If one could get inside the 
human animal and could think the thoughts that 
he thinks, feel the same feelings, animated by the 
same impulses, troubled with the same passions 
and temptations, it will occur to you how astonish- 
ingly alike we are. Man must always remember 
the whole universe is full of good. The germ or 
essence of every human being is inherent in every 
individual from the beginning of his existence — 
the nourishment for that germ of human existence 
in the world is the same for each and everyone, 
whether he is planted in the proper soil for the 
growth, maintenance and fullest maturity neces- 
sary for the particular germ is another matter. 
The power which resides in him is new in nature 
and none but he knows what that is which he can 
do, nor does he until he has tried. Not for nothing 
does one circumstance, one face, one char^^cter 
make much impression on him and on another, 
none. 

Colonel Johnson's power over the Indians was 
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due to certain strong characteristics which they 
always admired if they held a contempt generally 
for the pale face. One incident may illustrate this 
point. The code of ethics between whites and reds 
was often most arbitrary and direct in its nature, 
often settled by the alacrity with which one or the 
other could draw a gun or a bow. It was usually 
final to one or the other. 

One day while Colonel Warren was riding 
through the coimtry he saw at a little distance a 
number of whites at work harvesting in a field, 
while stealthily approaching from an opposite 
direction was a redskin, evidently with some hos- 
tile intention, musket in hand. 

Now the whites were not always just in their 
dealings with their red brothers, but often took 
some mean advantage when able to do so. This 
state of affairs caused many feuds to arise between 
the races. The Indians often harboring intense 
hatred for one or another of the settlers, very fre- 
quently taking the law into their own hands, the 
victim in many cases paying the price of his injus- 
tice with his life. From Colonel Johnson's posi- 
tion he was not in line of vision for the Indian, but 
he could see both the harvesters and the Indian 
very plainly. As the redskin approached the har- 
vesters his gaze seemed to single out one in par- 
ticular of the group, his face at the same time set- 
ting into an expression of fiendish joy and intense 
hatred * * * at last the obligation vould be 
paid. Stealthily drawing his weapon and taking 
careful aim he was about to pull the trigger, when 
Warren divining his purpose quickly raised his 
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musket and fired. A report! and a crash! The 
bullet from Warren's rifle struck the redskin's 
weapon at jimcture of barrel and stock smashing 
it into several pieces. The Indian's first expres- 
sion was one of baffled rage as he looked fibrst from 
the stock, which he still held in his hand and to 
the other fragments at his feet; this look changing 
to one of surprise, then to awe, to be followed by 
inquiry and consternation as he saw the Colonel 
rapidly riding towards him with musket in hand. 
The many emotions passing through the breast of 
the savage, rooted hun to the spot seeming not to 
have the power to collect the rout, his physical 
forces had been so suddenly and overwhelmingly 
subjected to. The play of emotions which quickly 
followed each other across a usually stolid coun- 
tenance was a study, as Colonel Johnson dis- 
mounted and offered his much prized musket to 
the Indian — ^the fame of whose marksmanship 
with this weapon had often been the subject and 
admiration of the savages, they concluding that 
much of the marksmanship of the rifle being due 
to some supernatural power inherent in it, there- 
fore, it was much coveted by many of the redskins. 
As Colonel Johnson's intention slowly dawned 
upon the savage's mind a look of indescribable 
wonder and exultation deepening into a sense of 
awe passed through him as some quality within 
the white as totally passing his comprehension, as 
if some of the supernatural qualities supposed to 
be a part of tiie rifle by long contact and associa- 
tion had passed to the man making him superior 
to his race. Also convinced was the Indian that 
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there was a strong underlying principle why he 
should not take the life of his enemy, for some 
reason he had not the power to imderstand. It 
passed through his sluggish intellect that if such 
motives as he had held of revenge had been shared 
by Colonel Johnson, it would have been just as 
easy to have directed his aim to the taking of his 
life for the preservation of his own race. It was 
to these circumstances and others of like nature 
to which Johnson owed his overwhelming influ- 
ence with the Indians, making it obvious to them 
his object was not to destroy or take advantage 
of them in business matters, but to treat them as 
brothers. They were sure of justice at his hands 
— ^therefore, they liked him and his life was always 
safe. The life of the white that was saved from 
the vengeance of the Indian was Ezekiel Jones. 

During the year 1775, a group of patriots, with 
one or two Tories and perhaps a couple of neutral 
residents of the town, had dropped in casually at 
the Ridgefield Tavern and there began a discus- 
sion and interchange of opinions upon the chief 
topics agitating the minds of the Colonists, many 
feeling tiiat the time for resisting unjust measures 
was close at hand and fast approaching a crisis. 
Boston was in the vortex of discontent and opposi- 
tion. Just as the discussion was becoming heated 
an express arrived bringing news from the differ- 
ent important points of the country. Ezekiel 
Jones began reading from the New Haven Regis- 
ter a proclamation of his Excellency, Governor 
Tryon, lately appointed Major General of Provin- 
cials, to wit: 
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**Know ye all men by these presents! That I, 
William Tryon, a servant and governor of his 
most gracious Majesty, our worthy sovereign, d.o 
hereby decree that those misguided persons, who 
perhaps tempted and harassed by scheming and 
rebellious friends being led away from their sev- 
eral duties by misrepresentation if, upon return- 
ing to the Allegiance to their King, immediately, 
with sworn declaration that they wiU not again 
become estranged from the path of duty, do here- 
by grant them pardon and all rights that they for- 
merly possessed. But to those that fail to renew 
their allegiance to his Majesty, King George 
Third, are to be known as rebels and traitors, and 
upon such they will be tried and imprisoned and 
their property confiscated. 

Given this 10th day of March, 1775. The fif- 
teenth year of his reign. 

Your obedient servant, 
WiuJAM Tryon, 

Governor of New York. 

Major General of Troops. 

This produced a burst of derision from some 
and applause from others, while more were silent. 

**Now, what wiU the Sons of Liberty do?'' 
asked Jones. 

"Much the same course as they have pursued. 
A little powder will not hurt them,'' replied 
Colonel Olmstede. 

**I teU you what it is neighbors, if them taxes 
and laws are not squared by Parliament I won't 
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answer for what will become of the British posses- 
sions in America. For my part, I don't care for 
all the Tryons in the comitry. You have to ketch 
a rabbit afore you can skin him. I don't care who 
knows I'm for resisting." This outburst of rustic 
eloquence came from a man about forty-five years 
of age, tall, lank, muscular— of a determined 
aspect. 

A look of approbation lighted up some of the 
faces; the neutrals wore a scared expression and 
in the eyes of the Tories there was an angry gleam 
that boded no good for the speaker. The author 
of the above remarks was a townsman by the name 
of Samuel Keeler. / 

** Pardon me, my friend, but those are pretty 
strong sentiments in such critical times. May I 
ask from what causes you have such feelings?" 

The last speaker, who had until a moment be- 
fore been a silent spectator to the discussioUj was 
a strongly built athletic f eUow. He had a well- 
fitting uniform that was affected by either British 
or Colonial, a modification of both the wearer 
might hold allegiance to either side. After slowly 
surveying the questioner from head to foot, and 
turning a great quid of tobacco in his capacious 
mouth, replied: 

^^Sartinly mister, sartinly, I dunno as I have 
any objections to telling you what I think. I 
don't know which side of the fence you be on, and 
don't care nuther, honest opinions is honest opin-* 
ions. How would you like to be yanked over to 
London and clapped into prison, cause some 
enemy of yours wanted a finger in your dish and 
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not be allowed to have those questions decided by 
your neighbors when both sides could be brought 
before a court that at the outset was not preju- 
diced against ye for the honest actions resulting 
from honest opinions?'' 

It was easily seen upon the face of the inquirer 
that there was much wisdom in the remarks and 
started a train of thoughts in his mind that bore 
fruit later on. 

The temper of the group changed from the 
consideration of the governor's proclamation to 
another notice — ^passed some time ago — ^for the 
consideration of the townsmen. Although dissat- 
isfaction was steadily growing and spreading aud 
gaining recruits, they were, nevertheless, loathe 
to come forth openly and speak their minds. It 
might, too, have been a ruse among the royalists 
to publicly stamp the Whigs by forcing them to 
be put on record as against the Crown. The 
notice referred to was dated late in April, 1775. 

"A special Town meeting was called in order 
to take into consideration the resolution entered 
into by the late Continental Congress. Resolved 
in the negative 9 Desent. 

** Resolved N. C. D. (nemine contra dicente), 
That we do acknowledge his Most Sacred Majesty 
Bang George the III to be our right-full Sovereign, 
and do hereby publickly avow our allegiance to 
him & his Lawful successors. And that we will, to 
the utmost of our power. Support his throne and 
Dignity against every Combination in the Uni- 
verse." 

Since the foregoing had been passed it was the 
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cause of much speoulation among the twons-people 
as to how far in it was an index to the feelings 
of the people. Many who did not oppose it were 
known to be rank Tories, while the loudest 
shouters were marked as ^^ Trimmers, '* who 
trimmed their actions from day to day as best 
suited their interests. It was difficult to express 
an opinion to anyone as it was known there were 
spies about in each camp only too willing to send 
their names to the authorities for future con- 
sideration. Neighbor was arrayed against neigh- 
bor. One expressed himself only when his hearers 
were proven to be of the same shade of opinion. 
Many were certain that the above resolution was 
only a guise of loyalty and would serve their pur- 
pose just as well as another imtil the time was 
ripe for action. Each day brought fresh recruits 
to this class of residents and many conferences 
were held in the security of the Ridgefield Tavern 
with Nathaniel Bishop as the central figure, who 
was the prime mover of everything that furthered 
the cause of the Colonists. These meetings were 
held in secret with trusty sentinels posted to warn 
of danger or intrusion. Opinion in the town was 
being fast moulded into harmony with the actions 
of the Continental Congress in session at Phila- 
delphia. 

It was not surprising that late in this same 
year another Town meeting was held on December 
17, 1775, with the following result. 

"On Motion Made Whether Said Meeting, on 
Reconsideration do disannul the resolves Apnl 10, 
entered into and passed on the 30th Jany, 1775, 
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and adopt and approve of the Continental Con- 
fess and the measures Directed to in their asso- 
ciation, for securing and Defending the Rights 
and Liberties of ye United American Colonies. 

Resolved in the Affirmative, Nem. Con. 

Said meeting voted that the Town Clerk make 
out a copy of the above Resolve and transmit the 
same to one of the printers in New York in Order 
that the same may be made public in the New^ 
Papers.'' 

To say the Tories were furious at the turn of 
events would be placing it mildly; although many 
threats against life and property were made but 
with little avail, they soon found themselves in 
the minority and subsided in fear of their own 
personal safety, or to act more effectually to spy 
on their neighbors and give the information tp tiie 
officers of the Crown. 

It now became apparent to all of the Colonists 
of every affiliation that the time for peaceful inter- 
vention to right their wrongs was past and their 
only recourse was to resort to arms and force to 
bring the British Government to a true sense of 
justice. More than to accomplish that result the 
Colonists as yet could see no further. Committees 
of safety were organized in every colony, city, 
town and hamlet; men were drilled; armies and 
ammunition obtained and stored. Agriculture 
and commerce was almost at a standstill, just car- 
ried on sufficiently to tide over an emergency. 
Ridgefield contributed a strong contingent to the 
common cause and every town and community 
gave up the quota of provisions, arms and money. 
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The Colony of Connecticut with Governor 
Trumbull could always be relied upon by Wash- 
ington and the Continental Congress to lend his 
best endeavors for the furtherance of the cause. 
She often took the initiative in many daring enter- 
prises and their accomplishment infused courage 
and spirit into the whole of the Colonies, His in- 
spiring coimcils were ever a source of comfort to 
Washmgton in the darkest days of the Revolution 
when the skies were overcast and chaos and ruin 
seemed inevitable and threatened to engulf him in 
the maelstrom of dissensions, invective, poverty, 
cold and hunger — of her scantily clothed and illy 
fed army. If the talismanic words * ' freedom! ' and 
^^ liberty'' were not ever before the eyes of the 
patriots for their inspiration the task set would 
have been beyond human endurance. In all this 
the hearty support of Governor Trumbull and his 
encouragement was the source of the sweetest con- 
solation to Washington when his nearest and dear- 
est friends were maligning and traducing his good 
name. 

When will America ever fully compensate the 
memory of Washington in his heroic, mental and 
physical struggle and make amends for her lack 
of faith in their commander-in-chief at the most 
critical time of the struggle for independence? 
It has often brought a blush to the cheek of many 
to think of the time when Congress was com- 
placently lending her aid to those, whose ambition 
of reward, of place, or glory prompted them to 
malign and impute motives of aggrandizement to 
Washington at times when he needed the support 
of their confidence. 
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Chapter IX. 
Hearts Revealed 

"Would but some winged Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 
And make the stern Recorder otherwise 
Bnregister or quite obliterate." 

— Omar Khayyam. 

ONE sabbath morning towards the latter part 
of April, 1777, 1 sat before the door of the 
Ridgefield Tavern musing upon many- 
matters, all the Colonies had by this time thrown 
off the British yoke and town and people were 
shifting for themselves as they thought best. 
Some still adhered to the councils of the mother 
coimtry and were consistent in their deportment 
thereto, others were so recognized for policy's 
sake ; an underlying principle of gain. Then there 
were many in the class of trimmers that wabbled 
from side to side as their interests were concerned. 
Lastly, by far the greater majority, felt no respect 
for a coimtry that had outraged all the rules of 
common decency by her conduct. At this time) 
many people, although feeling strongly within 
themselves that England deserved no allegiance, 
and they were ready and willing to fight for their 
rights to the last drop of blood, could not think 
of a separate existence. England would surely 
see her errors, how much she was loosing by treat- 
ing a loving offspring so harshly and must make 
amends, become reconciled and again live at peace. 
But few of the bolder spirits thought of a separate 
existence although the greater part of a year had 
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elapsed since tlie signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Colonel Warren Johnson was pondering deeply 
over these different ideas; he must soon arrive 
at some decision and take final action with ref- 
erence to it. It was not from lack of courage that 
he hesitated but was puzzled to know which was 
best; that he might loose all his worldly posses- 
sions and expectations, though they were vast, .did 
not make hun waver for an instant; though his 
future might become one of hardship and priva- 
tion it would not deter him from the true course. 
He did not think of personal loss or gain but of 
the ultimate welfare of his fellowman. He was 
perplexed to know what was wrong and which was 
right for the common welfare of the Colonists. 
When he could make that decision and be con- 
vinced of a righteous cause, there was but one 
course to pursue, one path of duty to follow, 
no matter what the result or to whom. Duty 
was no equivocal course to him, personal loss 
or gain would not weigh in the balance with 
it. It was necessary to know only what was 
right. He would then put his hand to the plow 
with no uncertain aim in view. Steadfastaess 
would carry him to the end, no matter how or 
when. Weighing these knotty and weighty prob- 
lems in his mind, no wonder he was sorely per- 
plexed and an anxious frown knitted his brows. 
The King was wrong as to the rights which be- 
longed to the Colonies he was morally certain. A 
great injustice was being done was obvious; that 
words, arguments and arbitration were of no 
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avail was manifest; that his Majesty and his sup- 
porters were blind to what they would not see was 
evident. Whether the force of arms and the time 
was expedient for such force was the sole per- 
plexity that confronted him. He was certain the 
Colonists had a worthy cause, but whether all 
means had been exhausted to bring about an amic- 
able settlement was a matter to be decided and 
that quickly. The cruelties and depredations in 
the King's name made his blood boil and his face 
flush, and an angry gleam and a dangerous light 
came into his eyes, which foreboded no good to 
those depredators when he once made up his mind. 
At this time when but a spark would ignite a blaze 
that would be the destruction of many. Provoca- 
tion had wrought up the Colonists to the highest 
pitch of exasperation which only needed but one 
mastering spirit to set a conflagration going that 
would stop * * * where? These things were 
the cause of his anxiety and indecision. Those 
dastardly crimes of the British perpetrated on an 
inoffensive people were doing more than any argu- 
ment, no matter how exhaustive, to cause the 
people to come to a quick and righteous decision, 
where nothing would stop them imtil freedom was 
attained. 

It is often a matter of surprise that some one 
event or incident changes the whole course of our 
lives and makes our duty clear when it was pre- 
viously a matter of iazy speculation. This may 
be a safeguard to nerve us up to that high pitch of 
action which results in glorious achievements and 
heroic deeds. Indecision and doubt are thrown 
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to the four winds and we are in an instant, masters 
of the situation and we accomplish in those mo- 
ments of sublime determination results, that seem 
little short of the miraculous. This was the frame 
of mind which now animated the breast of Warren 
Johnson and sooner than he thought was to come 
the event that was to decide him. 

From nature's peaceful aspect you could not 
conceive that such matters of import were agitat- 
ing the souls of the inhabitants. Spring, in her 
beauteous chaste garb, was quite well advanced. 
Peach, apple and cherry were clothed in their 
delicate white and pink before they were leaved 
in their emerald dress. There was a breath of cool 
sweetness that pervaded everything, refreshed 
with a rain the preceding day, with its delicious 
fragrance. The fields were gowned in their rich 
shades of green or the brown of rows of upturned 
furrows preparatory to receiving the seed for a 
golden harvest. Dandelions in the transitory 
stages of their early development from disks of 
yellow or the more ethereal fuzzy globes dotted the 
sward with either yellow or white. The air was 
laden with sweet soimds of the robins, blue jays 
and phoebes in their homages and carols to the 
goddess of mom. The swallows were skimming 
the air in their swift imdulatory movements. 
Here and there were spots and bimches of the 
fleeciest and softest of clouds lazily floating over 
the dome of the light, limitless ethereal blue of 
sky. This was a scene to promote quiet and con- 
tentment of mind; but much of this was to be 
bathed in the blood of foe and patriot alike before 
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the sun went down and desolation and sorrow was 
to follow in the wake of battle and strife and car- 
nage. Lives that this morning opened in all the 
sweetness of the blossoming trees were to be over- 
east forever more, by gloom and grief ere the sun 
sank behind yon horizon. 

Sarah Bishop came forth in her white and crim- 
son loveliness, a fitting accompaniment to the pink 
and white blossoms of the trees — a vision of purity. 
Colonel Warren Johnson's face reflected the hap- 
piness of nature as he caught a glimpse of Sarah. 
As nature had changed from a dark, lowery morn- 
ing to a rosy, resplendent one, so had the Colonel's 
face from a moment before of dark foreboding, 
lighted up with the sunlight of love as it peeped 
forth from his eyes as they rested upon his com- 
panion. Felicitating each other on the pleasant 
things of their lives they were startled out of their 
equanimity by the furious galloping of a horse- 
man approaching, and before reaching the Tavern 
cried out: 

*^The red coats are coming 1 The red coats are 
coming 1 spread the newsl'' 

^^From whence?'' was asked. 

^^Danbury was destroyed by fire by the Brit- 
ishers last night. They are returning through 
here to get to their boats at Norwalk," was the 
answer. 

**Has the coimtry become alarmed?" 

"Yes, everyone is aroused to fury, men are 
gathering from all over. Generals Wooster, Silli- 
man and Arnold are in hot pursuit with five hun- 
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dred militia and the number is increasing rapidly," 
was the reply. 

"Was i£ere a battle or loss of life?'' was asked. 

"No battle, but a dozen citizens shot down in 
cold blood. Homes were ravaged and burnt, 
stores all destroyed and soldiers in a drunken 
orgy,'' was the reply. 

The above only took a few moments to narrate 
and the messenger rode off at break neck speed 
to arouse the neighbors. Alarms were sent in all 
directions, each one taking it upon himself to 
spread the news and ring the church bells to gather 
those from outlying districts. 

Colonel Johnson was greatly agitated, a look 
of angry determination was fast setting into one 
of firai resolution. Sarah had become pale, the 
color had left her cheek and agony shown for a 
moment from the depths of her eye as if some 
light was given her to foresee the terrible things 
she was about to witness. A look of inquiry fol- 
lowed directed toward Colonel Johnson to read 
his tiioughts and obtain some strength from his 
strong manhood- The angry gleam and flushed 
face was a menace to his opponents whoever his 
justice told him were in the wrong. 

"Tou will help the British" were her audible 
thoughts. A look of pain at her want of discern- 
ment in his judgment crossed his face as he said: 

"I am in the cause for the right. I am an 
American, she needs my services." 

A series of changing expressions hard to de- 
fine swept over her face as different emotions 
surged through her breast with flashlike rapidity. 
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First, a proud, happy light, followed by an expres- 
sion of intuition tiiat im heart and mind was laid 
bare in an instant to her scrutiny and she saw at a 
glance all that he felt, flashing across her face in 
a series of pictures, of his mind's workings, pride, 
happiness aad sorrow, each trying to gain the 
mastery, until a sudden indrawing of the breath, 
which was almost a sob as she wildly clutched at 
her heart as if a dart had pierced it, and reaching 
out her hands in piteous entreaty as she suddenly 
became aware of all the man was to her, and what 
agony would result from a bursting of those ties. 
Prom a moment before of rosy plumpness her 
face became drawn, haggard, livid with a look of 
agonizing entreaty in every feature. He was for 
the first time associated in her mind as being in 
danger of his life ; in mortal combat * * * of 
being woimded * * * of being * * * Oh, 
my God 1 give me strength to bear it * * * in 
danger of death. 

What agony of anticipation we endure for our 
loved ones — ^what is death compared to it— as 
nothing. There is something supernatural in 
those imerring pictures that rest on our vision for 
a moment of impending danger and we are often 
allowed to have the curtain that veils the future 
lifted for one instant, when our loved ones are in 
peril of their lives, or when in mortal combat and 
even death. There is a telepathy of our souls that 
meet for an instant and make plain to our inward 
vision through the very intensity of the agony of 
soul as if through some superhuman or super- 
natural effort we force aside the curtain of the 
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future and obtain a brief insight. How many 
have awakened from a troubled sleep in terror and 
cold perspiration at the sight of a dear one in 
peril, the agony of death and subsequent intelli- 
gence shows place and time to be the same as in 
the dream. In the midst of all these deep emo- 
tions as they concentrated themselves about her, 
she threw herself about Warren in all the abandon 
of grief, exclaiming: 

^* Warren, I love you— I cannot live without 
you, you are my life, my all, my heart's treasure." 

A great wave of tumultuous happy feeling 
passed through him, thrilling him to tiie core in 
its intensity, illuminating his face with the glad- 
ness following the knowledge of love reciprocated, 
as he firmly clasped her in his arms, pressing her 
to his breast, at the same time exclaiming: 

*^ Sarah, my darling, my heart's love, can this 
be true, say it is no cruel dream, to be dispelled on 
awakening?" 

There was that mutual embrace of two hearts, 
two souls in the imion of perfect love, with the 
poignant anguish of coming peril, which made the 
love deeper, more and more exquisite, while the 
agony of mind of separation, or peril, or worse, 
seemed to intensify both passions to exquisite joy 
and exquisite torture, blended, making each 
greater by the commingling of the two. What is 
perfect love but an exquisite torture of mind, each 
must be felt in union to know the fullness and 
completeness of the other. Although she dung 
to hun with the desperation of love and despair, 
still she would widi for nothing else but that he 
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should go. If it were possible for her influence 
to cause him to remain with her out of danger, the 
fact of such knowledge she knew would be the 
greatest bar to her futare happiness, a knowledge 
tiiat there was a blight; no matter how infinitesi- 
mal to his perfectness of character. Although 
she clung to him, she would have sent him from 
her to his duty — even had she been certain of his 
death, realizing full weU what a life of agony that 
meant for her. Her lot was far more desperate 
than his — ^if he were killed his sufferings would 
be ended, with her they would only have begun. 
She wished not that she could have taken his place 
but that she could go with him, share his peril and 
if it were to be death for him the same bullet might 
bring peace to both. Were we ever destined for 
real earthly happiness? I fear not; otherwise our 
earthly attachments would become too deep rooted 
— ^no thought for Heaven. 
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Chapter X. 

General Arnold Meets an Old Friend 
from Quebec 

"Nations have arm'd in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late." 

— OWWe Harold, 

PERHAPS at no time in the life of General 
Benedict Arnold did the achievements of 
his illustrious career shine with more bril- 
liancy than in the early spring of 1777. He was 
just fresh from victories gained on Lake Cham- 
plain and before returning to report to General 
Washington, stationed in the Jerseys, for further 
orders had stopped over in New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, to visit his two children. While there, news 
had reached him of the doings of Congress and 
the promoting of four of his juniors, advancing 
Sterling, Mifflin, St. Clair and Lincoln. This 
seemed to him to be particularly humiliating as 
he was the senior in service and distinguished by 
so many brilliant exploits; it not only seemed to 
be a want of recognition of his services and he 
could view it ia no other light than an affront 
Nor was he alone in this opinion, as can be seen 
by a communication from General Washington to 
Henry Lee in Congress. ** Surely,'' said he, "a 
more active, a more spirited and sensible officer 
fills no department of your army. Not seeiQg him, 
then, in tiie list of Major-Generals, and no men- 
tion made of him, has given me imeasiness; as it 
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is not presumed, being the oldest brigadier, he will 
continue in service imder such a slight.'' This, 
as was subsequently shown, was not intended by 
Congress as a slight put upon him or were they 
luunindful of the services that he had rendered 
his coimtry, but in accordance with a custom they 
had adopted iq making promotions to give each 
colony her share of officers and as Connecticut had 
already her share in Major-Generals Israel Put- 
nam and David Wooster, and therefore advanced 
brigadier generals from other colonies. It can- 
not be denied that Arnold had a just cause of com- 
plaint against Congress notwithstanding the ex- 
planation of her custom, as Arnold in many 
exploits had shown himself to be a brave, daring, 
cool-headed officer noted for his intrepidity in the 
face of the overwhelming numbers of the opposi- 
tion, and often accomplished results under those 
circumstances which seemed to others well nigh 
impossible. The fertility of his expedients against 
great odds is exemplified from accounts of the 
action on Lake Champlain on the morning of the 
11th of October, 1776. 

^^On board the ^Congress' the ardor of Arnold 
increased with his danger, he cheered his men by 
voice and example, often pointing the guns with 
his own hands. Arnold, however, sensible that 
with his inferior and crippled force all further 
resistance would be unavailing, took advantage of 
a dark night and a strong north wind; his 
vessels slipped sUently through the enemy's line 
without being discovered, one following a light 
on the stem of the other; by daylight they were 
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out of sight anchored, however, at Schuyler's 
Island, ten miles up Lake Champlain, to stop leaks 
and make repairs. 

^^Next morning, the 12th, chased by enemy to 
within a league of Crown Poiat, Arnold now on 
the *^ Inflexible '' had to bear the brunt of the fight ; 
seeing resistance in vain and determined that 
neither men nor vessels fall into the hands of the 
enemy, ordered gondolas ashore in small creek. 
As soon as boats groimded, men waded ashore with 
muskets, kept off enemy, set fire to the vessels 
until they were consumed. He now set off with 
gallant crew — ^many of whom woimded — ^by a road 
through the woods to Crown Point arriving at 
night, narrowly escaping Indian ambush. 

*^ Waterbury and some of his men, who had been 
taken prisoners during the engagement on board 
of boats, arrived the next day on ^parole.' Seeing 
that the place must soon fall into the hands of 
the enemy, fired house and everything they could 
not carry away, embarked in vessels to sail to 
Ticonderoga. Loss to Americans eighty or ninety 
—to British, forty.'' 

The conduct of Arnold in these naval affairs 
gained him new laurels; he was extolled for the 
judgment with which he chose his position and 
brought his vessels into action, for his masterly 
retreat and for the self-sacrificiag devotion with 
which he exposed himself to overwhelming force 
of the enemy in covering the retreat of part of his 
flotiQa. 

The injustice of Congress in failing to pro- 
mote, rankled within the breast of Benedict 
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Arnold, producing a festering sore that seemed to 
prey upon the vitals of his patriotism, setting on 
fire his passions, adding bitterness to his spirits^ 
A microscopical germ of malice and hatred had 
entered his veins increasing in volume as it passed 
along the current of his life, pricking and irritat- 
ing each nerve and tissue of his pride and ambi- 
tion as it journeyed onward, carrying increasing 
discontent until an ever present eroding malady 
was preying upon mind, judgment and soul, in- 
flaming them, blinding him, distorting his imagi- 
nation into evil plottings which culminating some 
time later into its great finale ; betraying his coun- 
try, at which the world stood appalled with loath- 
ing and disgust. 

It was during this time, the April of 1777, that 
General Arnold and Lieutenant-Colonel Oswald 
were in New Haven, and not having met since 
their memorable siege before Quebec, where both 
were engaged tiie preceding winter, learning of 
each others presence in the city, and desirious of 
renewing their intimacy, they met and an inter- 
change of views and events that had happened 
since their last meeting began. Arnold was about 
setting out for Philadelphia to lay before Con- 
gress his grievances and air the wrongs under 
which he was smarting. After warmly greeting 
each other Arnold exclaimed, 

"My dear Colonel, this is an imexpected pleas- 
ure, are you fully recovered from your wounds at 
Quebec? From whence came you and what object 
have you on hand?'* 

"I am nearly well, thank you. General, I have 
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only occasional twinges of pain. I am now recruit- 
ing a regiment for Colonel Lamb's artillery to 
harass the British,'' replied Colonel Oswald. 

"Are they begirming to be troublesome about 
here ? I have heard that the coast of Ehode Island 
has been visited by these depredations," said 
Arnold. 

**The latest expresses bring the news that 
Governor Tryon, with a large force, is expected 
any moment to make one of his raids along the 
coast about here," was the answer. 

**Have you authentic advices to that effect?" 
asked Arnold. 

"Yes, we get from a reliable source," said 
Oswald, "that a neutral, whose sympathies are 
with the Colonists, but the British think he is a 
Tory, and that he overheard Lord Howe give an 
order to Governor Tryon to * Proceed up the Sound 
with fleet of vessels with as large a force as yoi; 
can procure, harass the frontier so that supports 
from the Hudson will be drawn thither ; then pro- 
ceed inland to Danbury and destroy all stores and 
capture all bands of Patriots and others that are? 
giving trouble, intimidate the people as much as 
possible. Bum some houses if you think it will 
serve as a fit lesson to the rest/ " 

"Have alarms been sent out to prevent the 
execution of Howe's order?" asked Arnold. 

"Expresses have been sent to all towns along 
the shore and they are extending the news inland," 
was the reply. 

"By the way I General," added Oswald sympa- 
thetically, "I was deeply grieved at Congress over- 
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looking you in their promotion to Major-GteneraL 
Some of Eeed's or Lee's meddling I suppose. 
Congress still seems to be stumbling as usuaL 
Does the Commander-in-Chief know of the over- 
sight?'' asked Lieutenant-Colonel Oswald. 

"I just received a letter from General Wash- 
ington, in which he expresses great indignation 
and regret at my being still Brigadier-General and 
says he will lay the matter before Congress," was 
the reply. 

**Can any enemy of yours be at the bottom of 
it, think you? I have it from high authority that 
Congress greatly appreciated your heroic efforts 
at Quebec as weU as at Fort *Ti,' " said Oswald. 

"Their gratitude seems to be short lived, I 
must have an understanding as soon as possible. 
I cannot live under this imputation to my reputa- 
tion," was the reply. 

"I saw Major-General Wooster of the Provin- 
cials yesterday at Fairj&eld, the old war horse 
seems to be just as eager as ever for activity," said 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oswald. 

'*Yes, he teUs me that he is raising troops to 
aid General Washington in holding out in the 
Jerseys, he having just sent a requisition to Gov- 
ernor Trumbull for five himdred more troops," 
was the reply and added, **I guess ^brother Jona- 
than' can be relied upon to do his share." 

General Arnold had just sent the following 
letter to General Washington in reply to one 
he had just spoken of to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Oswald: 
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To His Excellency, 

General George Washington, 
Commander-in-Cliief. 

My dear General: — 

I am greatly obliged to your Excellency for 
interesting yourself so much in my favor, in re- 
spect to my appointment, which I have had no 
advice of and know not by what means it was 
announced in the papers* Congress, undoubtedly, 
have a right of promoting those whom, from their 
abilities, and their long and arduous services, they 
esteem most deserving. Their promoting junior 
ofl&cers to the rank of major-generals I view as a 
very civil way of requesting my resignation as 
unqualified for the ofl&ce I hold. My commission 
was conferred unsolicitated and received with 
pleasure only as a means of serving my coimtry. 
With equal pleasure I resign it, when I can no 
longer serve my coimtry with honor. The person 
who, void of the nice feelings of honor, will tamely 
condescend to give up his rights and retain a com- 
mission at the expense of his reputation, I hold as 
a disgrace to the army and unworthy of the glo- 
rious cause in which we are engaged. In justice, 
therefore, to my own character and for the satisr 
faction of my friends, I must request a Court of 
Inquiry into my conduct; and though I sensibly 
feel the ingratitude of my coimtrymen, yet every 
personal injury shall be buried in my zeal for the 
safety and happiness of my coimtry, in whose 
cause I have repeatedly fought and bled, and am 
ready at all times to risk my life. I shall, there- 
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fore, proceed at my earliest convenience to Phila- 
delphia and lay before Congress my grievances, 
witii a hope that my position may be maintained 
honorably before the world. I shall endeavor to 
avoid taking any hasty action or step in the mat- 
ter to the prejudice of my country's cause gnd 
shall remain faithfully at the post duly calls ine 
or am assigned until I can leave it without any 
damage to the public interest. 

Yoiu* obed't ser't, 

Benedict Abnold. 

That Gteneral Washington was in sympathy 
with Arnold and did not take kindly to the methods 
of Congress is borne out by his letter to Arnold, 
in answer to the above, whereia he sajrs: 

'^I confess this is a strange mode of reasoning; 
but it may serve to show you that the promotion, 
which was due to your seniority, was not oyer- 
looked for want of merit in you. The point is of 
so delicate a nature that I will not even imdertake 
to advise. Your own feelings must be your guide. 
As no particular charge is alleged against you, I 
do not see upon what grounds you can demand a 
Court of Inquiry. Your determination not to quit 
your present command, while any danger to the 
public might ensue from your leaving it, deserves 
my thanks, and justly entitles you to the thanks 
of the country.'' 

An opportunity occurred before long for 
Arnold to signalize himself. Had Providence so 
ordained that Benedict Arnold should have givemi 
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his life to the cause for which he so bravely fought 
and achieved such brilliant results, and had the 
hand of fate been so kind as to have permitted h;ls 
death at his next engagement (that of the battle 
of Eidgefiield) his name would have been handed 
down to posterity as one of undying fame and one 
of the devoted patriots of the American Eevolu- 
tion. It would have been emblazoned on the scroll 
of fame in history with such names as Joseph 
Warren, Ethan Allen, Israel Putnam, Wolfe and 
others. 

As General Arnold and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Oswald were finishing the foregoing conversation, 
a messenger arrived from Colonel Lamb saying. 
Governor Tryon's expected visit had become a cer- 
tainty, with a message that ran as follows: 

** Governor Try on, with Brigadier-General 
Agnew and Sir William Erskine, have just landed 
at Campo Hill, near the mouth of the Saugatuck 
River, with 2,000 men and marching northward, 
think their object is to destroy stores at Danbury, 
some twenty-three miles away. Gather every 
available man to march in pin^suit; to intercept or 
give battle." 
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Sacking and Burning of Danbury 

"Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, 

The way that I am bid by you to go: 
To follow I am ready. If I chodse not, 
I make myself a wretch; and still must follow.*' 

— Oleanthes, 

WHEN Lord Howe proceeded against Peek- 
skill to destroy the stores that were 
known to have been accumulated there, 
by some good fortune the patriots learned of his 
intention in advance, giving them sufficient time 
to remove them to Danbury, Connecticut, a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles eastward. Learn- 
ing of this some time later, he secretly determined 
to make that point the seat of his future opera- 
tions at some opportune time when the place was 
poorly guarded and most of the militia were 
engaged elsewhere. It was, therefore, at one of 
these times, early in the spring of 1777, when it 
was determined upon to attack this point. Colonel 
Joseph P. Cook, with a small number to guard 
these stores, was in constant communication with 
many points to gain reinforcements at short 
notice, if occasion required it. Expresses were 
constantly sent out to keep him informed of all 
that was taking place within the surrounding 
country. 

Lieutenant Starr, one of his aides, was an- 
nounced, and being desired to admit him to his 
tent appeared and saluting his superior, who said: 

"Ah, Lieutenant Starr, what news of impor- 
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tance have you so early — anything new in the 
enemy's camp?" 

**Have just learned by scouts returned from 
shore way that a force of twenty-six ships have 
just appeared in the Sound and it is their inten- 
tion to land a large force. It was learned that 
Governor Tryon is at the head of the expedition 
assisted by Brig.-Gen. Agnew and Sir Wm. 
Erskine. Later news brings the intelligence that 
at least two thousand have landed, composed of 
infantry, cavalry and marines, and are marching 
inland. I am afraid that Danbury is their point 
of destination. Colonel Lamb says that the 
Britishers are madder than March hares at their 
failure to capture any stores at Peekskill, and are 
anxious to obtain revenge at any cost.'' 

"Dost think there is any foundation for the 
rumors?" asked Colonel Cook. 

"Yes, I must say I do, and think it well to 
take advantage of these advices," was the answer. 

"This post is not very strongly guarded at 
present, and I am afraid if it should prove to be 
their object we are unable to offer much resistance 
to a very formidable force," said Colonel Cook. 
"However, we must not be caught napping, if they 
intend to invade Danbury, we will have but a short 
time to make preparations," and further com- 
manded, "send Lieutenant Lockwood to me at 
once!" to which he saluted and withdrew. 

Lockwood appearing he received these instruc- 
tions: "Moimt and ride with all speed with this 
message to either Wooster or Silliman at Fair- 
fidd. Tell them in addition our perilous position, 
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if reports are true, how much we are in need of 
assistance. If we can strengthen our stronghold 
or position with timely reinforcements, we may 
be able to thwart the enemy's designs, or give 
them battle, possibly defeat and capture some of 
them/' And just as he was about to depart tSe 
Colonel said: 

**HoldI much depends. Lieutenant Lockwood, 
on the diplomacy with which you handle this 
imdertaking, and should you be intercepted, with 
what skill you disarm all suspicions directed 
against you by any hostile band of men with which 
you may come in contact, destroy the message, if 
you deem it necessary, and it comes to the worst — 
I mean capture." 

Colonel Cook after giving instructions to var- 
ious ofl&cers and men who had had charge of the 
stores; to keep all available men on guard at all 
times of the day and night; to trusted men gave 
the advices to scour the surroimding country to 
force into service every obtainable man and to 
be ready to distribute the ammunition with care, 
and instill into the minds of the yeomanry the 
necessity for each and every man to act quickly 
in spreading broadcast the news of the advancing 
enemy and to be ready to harass them from what- 
ever position they could to delay their progress 
as much as possible until the surrounding country 
was aroused and ready for action. 

"If these expresses are authentic, we are cer- 
tainly iQ a very grave position with but little 
anmiunition and a small force to protect our 
stores,'' mused Colonel Cook. "If I was certain 
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we could not get assistance in time to strengthen 
our position from Gteneral Wooster I would seri- 
ously contemplate setting fire to the stores myself 
on tiie approach of the British rather than run 
the risk of having them fall in the hands of the 
enemy.'* 

Mathew Hamilton, a trusted and careful man, 
was given orders to "Eide to the south end of town 
and station yourself on the highest point of Deer 
Hill to ascertain with certainly the first approach 
of the enemy. When they are sighted ride with 
haste through the main street and give the alarm." 

The latter, Hamilton, had not been in his posi- 
tion but a short time, when he plainly discerned 
the approach of a column of light horsemen ad- 
vancing rapidly. Spurring his horse to its utmost 
he was hurrying along at breakneck speed, when 
he bethought himself of a roll of cloth in a bmld- 
iQg near the Episcopal Church and was deter- 
mined at aU hazards to secure it, he accordingly 
went to the place where it was, took it and rode 
off. Just at this moment the foremost of the 
enemy's light horsemen hove in sight and very 
quicMy approaching, then began an exciting race 
for Kf e and liberty. The light horsemen being 
well mounted were gaining very rapidly on Hamil- 
ton, exclaiming, 

^*HaltI Halt! Well have you old Daddy I Well 
have you!" 

**Not yet," replied Hamilton. 

The spirit and resistance exasperated the 
horsemen and spurring their horses madly onward, 
endeavored to cut him down, but just at the 
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moment when he thought they were upon him and 
giving himself up for lost, the roll of red cloth 
began to unwind and fly out behind — ^muttered 
curses and execrations fell on his ear and glanc- 
ing over his shoulder in the last effort of despera- 
tion, he saw their horses had become frightened 
and unmanageable which prevented them from 
getting within striking distance. This fortunate 
circumstance allowed him to gain on his pursu- 
ers, and after being chased the whole length of the 
main street he turned a sharp comer and they 
gave up the pursuit. 

Hamilton being mounted on a white horse, 
Colonel Cook could distinctly see him, even at a 
distance, approaching followed by the enemy. 
But so rapid had the above events transpired he 
saw that any resistance would be of the utmost 
f oUy and only meant the slaughter of his small 
force. After giving command to retreat as rapidly 
as possible, he set about sending out dispatches to 
alarm what remaining men, women and children 
that were in the town to seek a place of safety 
with all possible speed. 

After taking possession of the town, destroy- 
ing the stores and setting fire to the houses, there 
began a scene of the wildest excess, cruelty and 
devastation that could characterize an unprin- 
cipled and exasperated enemy. Spiritous liquors 
were stored in quantities and the Britishers fell on 
these until their beastly natures were satiated to 
the utmost, leaving many in the oblivion of the 
deepest alcoholism. Most of the stores of pork 
and flour were stored in the Episcopal Chin^ch and 
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that edifice was the only church spared, with the 
exception of the homes of the Tories. Provisions 
were rolled out into the street and set on fire. 
After the conflagration pork fat was knee deep in 
the streets. 

Just north of Lieutenant Starr's home three or 
four patriots had the temerity to fire upon the 
Britidiers, the house was riddled with a voUey of 
bullets and set on fire, the poor wretches paying 
the forfeit of their indiscretion in being roasted 
alive. 

Lieutenant Lockwood was riding with his mes- 
sage just beyond Bethel, on the road to Reading, 
when gaining the top of a high, lofty hill he saw 
the British approacMng rapicUy from the opposite 
direction, and as he momentarily deliberated how 
to outwit them and escape detection, he saw a man 
just to one side of him on horseback frantically 
waving his hat and sword as though addressing 
an army behind him in a voice of thunder. Haiti 
Haiti Break off by my kingdom 'si Thus the 
enemy supposed a formidable force to encounter. 
The British army came to a halt, their cannon 
brought forward and made to bear upon the sup- 
posed regiments and fianking parties were sent 
out to make discoveries. Just at this jimcture 
Lieutenant Lockwood recognized in the com- 
mander of the invisible army Mr. Luther Holcomb, 
an ardent patriot. At the same time divining his 
subterfuge and laughing heartily at his strategy, 
perceiving that they were liable to be surrounded 
by tiie flanking parties made good their retreat in 
as rapid a manner as possible, Lockwood en-; 
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deavoring by a circuitous route to get beyond 
reach of the enemy. Just as he was congratulat- 
ing himself that success had crowned his efforts^ 
he became aware of the close proximity of three 
or four red coats directiy in his path. Bo£h saw 
each other at the same instant. 

**Halt 1'* came from the British, in no equivocal 
terms. 

Hoping by a sudden dash to elude his pursu- 
ers, put spurs to his horse and dashed forward. 
A cry of "Firel Captiu^e him dead or alive^" a 
volley of bullets came whistling about him. At 
the moment that he had thought he had escaped 
his foes, another volley — a dull thud with a sharp 
sickening pain in his dioulder followed by a warm 
trickling down his back. He was just conscious 
that his horse had stopped in its sudden progress 
—a buzzing in his ears of rushing waters— fol- 
lowed by a sensation of falling was the last he 
fcaew before he lost consciousness. After losing 
himself for what seemed a short space of time, a 
confusion of soimds met his ear as yet not sure 
but what he was in a dream just before awakening, 
when the noises about him were jumbled up in the 
objects of his dream; gradually opening his eyes 
and making a certain^ of his surroundings he 
could distinguish some one saying, "Oh, one 
damned yankee more or less don't matter, *' and 
another exclaiming "Gads, Lambert Lockwood, 
as I^ alive. Stand back! give him air and send 
for the surgeon! I know the feUow, he rendered 
me a service once in Norwalk when my carriage 
broke down, some years ago.'* The latter caught 
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his gaze as he was speaking and he recognized. 
Governor Tryon whom he had once befriended and 
had received profuse thanks at the time. 

General Wooster, Major-General of troops for 
Connecticut, had just returned from his brilliant 
campaign in Canada during the latter part of 
1776 and the beginning of 1777, and having just 
gained the above honor was obtaining a brief 
respite from his labors at his home in New Haven. 
He had been out the whole of the winter, 1776-7, 
at the head of a body of men raised by the State 
for its own security and had lately returned. 
While at his home in New Haven, on Saturday, 
April 26, 1777, a messenger announced "The 
enemy in a large body had landed at Campo Hill 
near the moul£ of the Saugatuck River on the 
Sound and were marching in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, evidently toward Danbury.'^ 

"Are they moimted, have they fidd pieces?" 
was hastily asked. 

"Well mounted and have at least half a dozen 
pieces of artillery and marching rapidly, '^ was the 
reply. 

"Order my horse, muster in every available 
man, let them follow quickly in the same direc- 
tion,*' and added further, "Send news to General 
Silliman at Fairfield.'' 

"He is already in the saddle marching at the 
head of several hundred men in hot pursuit of the 
enemy, and also news that Gener^ Arnold has 
joined hiTn and hurrying forward with all possible 
speed rapidly gaining recruits as they go, I 'in 
told," was the reply. 
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*^So far — ^good,'* said Wooster as he was 
mountiiig. "Dispatch messengers in every direc- 
tion to rouse the farmers and to harass and give 
battle on the enemy's return/' 

Spurring his horse to the utmost he overtook 
troops at Beading with Generals Sillunan and 
Arnold. The force had now reached upwards of 
five hundred, and the numbers were being rapidly 
augmented. They reached Bethel that same even- 
ing in a continuous drizzling downpour of rain 
wMch drenched the men to the skin, but notwith- 
standing this disadvantage tiiey were cheerful 
with a grim determination to teach their enemy a 
lesson tibey would not soon forget. 
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Chapter XII. 
Skirmishes, the Wounding of Wooster 

"Rest, ardent Spirits! till the cries 
Of dying nature bid you rise: 
Not even yon Britain's groans can pierce 
The leaden silence of your hearse." 

— Marmiony Scott, 

MAJOR-GENERAL TRYON was urging 
his men to greater speed along the road 
leading from Danbury ; he had left Sugar 
Hollow two or three miles to rear. After burning 
the stores and much of the town he at once sat 
to a night of revelry and debauchery, the excesses 
and cruelty of which were hard to be described, 
even in the most lurid terms. Consuming all the 
liquors they could, the men and many of the offi- 
cers were in a state of maudling inebriety, when 
they were alarmed by the news that **The damned 
Yankees are upon us.'' Knowing full well they 
were in no condition to repel an attack, much less 
to engage one, they tried with renewed exertions 
to hasten onward, the news of the approach of the 
enemy sobering many more effectually than any- 
thing else coiSd do. Their straggling, uneven 
lines, together with bleared eyes, flushed faces and 
disordered appearance gave Tryon strong and 
unpleasant evidence of their besotted condition, 
and this fact in no wise appeased the wrath of the 
imeven and ungovernable temper of their com- 
mander; therefore, kicks, cuffs and curses fell 
first on one, then another of those nearest at hand, 
and for once in their inebriated condition received 
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them with apparent docility. To what little intel- 
lect they possessed and to their wandering and 
bloodshot vision was the red light of danger, in 
the fact should the enemy engage them, they were 
in no condition to defend themselves, much less 
be the aggressor, and their poor besotted minds 
and disordered vision made the danger seem 
greater, and that their lives might pay the forfeit 
of their gluttony. Under constant and never ceas- 
ing urging in this rough and brutal manner they 
struggled along as best they could, fear lending 
them the speed which tiiey were so much in need 
of. When they were beginning to think they had 
outwitted and outaiarched the Yankees they be- 
came aware of a body of men marching down upon 
them and Tryon shouting: 

"Those cursed Yankees have outwitted us, we 
may elude them yet by rapid marching, they are 
too small in numbers to attack us. Can you ascer- 
tain who is marshalling the enemy's forces f 

An ofl&cer, after a little reconnoitering, dis- 
cerned by the aid of a spy glass the outlines of 
one in command that he well knew and had cause 
to fear, and returning said: 

** There are about two hundred men, who look 
like raw recruits witii muskets and fowling pieces 
— some trained militia evidently familiar with 
military tactics by the way they march/' 

"Who commands them, have they a leader that 
is known to us,'' was asked. 

"I am not quite certain, but should say he is 
an elderly man— of nulitary bearing — ^an old sol- 
dier — at a rihrewd guess I would venture the 
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opinion it was Major-General Wooster/' was the 
reply. 

"Damn me I what cursed luck I" ejaculated 
Try on. **I hope you are mistaken. I should hate 
to encounter that old war horse in our present 
demoralized condition. Why in hades did I not 
restrain my men in their mad course last nightf 

**I am afraid, Gteneral, we are not able to 
encounter a very large or well disciplined force 
just at present/' said Colonel Morrell. 

"I ^ould say not, more's the pity; our work 
of last night will be neutralized by some f y:esh dis- 
aster," said Try on and commanded: 

**Ride forward and urge the men if possible, 
if we have to engage them we might be able to 
reach a more sheltered spot where we could better 
defend ourselves with less chances of loss." 

The Colonel galloped forward and by every 
available means urged greater speed. Terror 
seemed to lend their laggard feet wings as they 
forged ahead. 

"Colonel Morrell I Even up those forward 
lines I General Wooster is bearing down upon us. 
Streaigtiien the rear guard with the soberest and 
best menl Have some of the field pieces in the 
rear, in case of necessity I We stand in danger 
at the rear, as the column will just about pass the 
cross roads in advance as the enemy comes upon 
our left flank," commanded Tryon. 

"Ota- best course is to forge ahead and gain^ 
our ship unless it is imperative that we charge the 
enemy; they will increase and bear down upon us 
from all directions I am afraid, as the alarm has 
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been sounded around the country/' said Sir Will- 
iam Erskine. 

It was now ascertained with certainty that 
Wooster was commanding, urging his men for- 
ward, and without a doubt it was his intention to 
attack the rear guard, and to harass the enemy in 
flank and rear and retard their progress imtil he 
could be reinforced by General Silliman and 
Arnold, or until they could make a stand and pre- 
pare to attack in front, thereby Tryon's force 
would be attacked in front and rear simultane- 
ously. He saw at a glance that the disordered 
state of the enemy could ill afford an engagement ; 
he, therefore, prepared for an onslaught although 
his force was only a mere handful in comparison 
to the British. What he lacked in numbers was 
made up in determination. Riding forward his 
men were in shot range of the enemy, he cried : 

"Fire I pick off those in the rear I'' 

The result — a galling fire with many slain and 
disabled — ^the fierce and sudden onslaught sur- 
prised and bewildered them, causing them to break 
in confusion. The British rallying the men, cried, 
"Haiti*' made a stand, brought the three field 
pieces in position and charged the Colonists from 
cannon. The charge of shells into the ranks of 
the Americans brought confusion to the uniniti- 
ated militia, checking them in their onslaught — 
some fell, others wounded, while at this moment 
a part became panic stricken and were about to 
retreat in disorder. 

Wooster rode forward and by every encourage- 
ment, as well as by his own intrepidify and valor, 
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rallied them, and preparing to make another 
charge, shouted: 

*^ Forward my brave men, those are but ran- 
dom shots/' 

He was fearlessly unconscious of his danger- 
ous and exposed position, and at the encourage- 
ment of the news that his colleagues, Silliman and 
Arnold, had made a stand about a mile in front, 
of which the enemy as yet seemed to be unaware, 
he rushed to the front, regardless of danger, and 
turning to encourage his men by 

** Forward, my brave boys, the day will be 
ours'' — 

Just at this juncture a deflected minny ball 
took him obliquely in the groin and he fell from 
his horse mortally wounded. 

His men, at once filled with dismay and panic 
strickened at the loss of their Commander, gave 
way and retreated in disorder. The enemy pushed 
forward in the hopes to strengthen their position 
by entrenching behind some protected spot and 
make a stand. 

Shots were now heard in front ; Colonel Joseph 
Cook, now in command, having followed the 
enemy from Danbury, gathering forces as he pro- 
ceeded after he retreated from command of stores 
in advance of enemy, was about to push forward 
and by a detour engage in a flank movement. 

Dr. Turner, surgeon, rode up at this moment. 

**I am afraid tide General is badly woimded 
and the bullet has passed deeply, and whether 
from shock or loss of blood the General seems un- 
able to move." 
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^^ Think it mortal, surgeon, can we give him 
more assistance by taking him to Danburyf" 
asked Colonel Cook. 

**It might be better, I have grave suspicion 
that the ball has struck the spine. At best, it is 
a very grave wound, with possible internal hemor- 
rhage,** said the surgeon. 

The conversation was very brief, lasting but a 
few moments. 

The General recovering from a moment of 
deeper sinking, he opened his eyes and said with 
effort: 

"I fear my life is about to dose * • ♦ 
something teUs me I have not long to live * * * 
Can I be taken to Danbury ♦ ♦ ♦ send for 
my wife and boy who are at New Haven." 

Dr. Turner tried to cheer him up, saying: 

**You may not be so badly woimded but what 
you may recover.** 

A feeble smile, as if with effort and in appre- 
ciation of their encouragement, flitted over his 
face, replied: 

** There are moments given us * • * at 
one time or another of our lives * ♦ ♦ which 
places before our vision ♦ • ♦ the exact 
result of our injuries or sickness • ♦ ♦ that 
are unmistakably true.'* 

A litter was constructed and General iWooster 
was taken to Danbury in a precarious condition. 
TTJR condition did not improve. Lingering for a 
few dajrs, without much pain, conscious to fiie lasb 
and surrounded by his family, he expired. 
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Chapter XIII. 

The Approach of the British — Colonel 
Johnson Reaches a Decision 

"A distant trampling sound he hears; 
He looks abroad and soon appears 
Like lightning from a summer cloud 
A force of men, a motley crowd." 

-—Marmion. Bcott. 

MB. HENRY STEBBENS gives the f oUow- 
ing account of the battle of Kidgefield, 
being an eyewitness and a participant in 
the struggle. 

"Our house being situated on high ground we 
had command of me surrounding country for 
many miles in each direction.*' 

Early on the sabbath morning of April 27, 
1777, after a night of rain, the morning opened 
with low hanging clouds which gave forth showers 
of rain with intervals of attempted clearing. 
When the day was well begun these dark clouds 
broke and drifting apart let in patches of blue 
sky and sunshine imtil a short time after the whole 
sky was clear with only here and there a fleecy 
cloud. About this time my attention was caught 
by a confusion of sounds coming from the east- 
ward that seemed like the hum of insects on a hot 
August day. These noises increased in volume 
imtil they sounded like a confusion of shouts and 
turmoil coming from an angry mob at a distance; 
becoming louder and louder as they approached. 
Directing my eyes towards their origin I beheld, 
at tiie £staiice of a couple of miles, the rapid 
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advance of a body of men, I should say several 
hundred. What they lacked in regularify of line 
was made up in the alacrity and determination 
with which they came forward. From their 
urgency and determination, that was apparent, 
they had important business on hand. When they 
came within easy range of vision they comprised 
at least four himdred men in a solid body, and 
what surprised me at the time was, how quickly 
they appeared and their numbers increased from 
all points of the compass at once, in two's and 
three's, and little groups, as if they literally arose 
from the ground. It was as if the same tiiought 
animated them and made them act in unison with 
the same impulse, and focusing into a central 
group or body; one could not help but think of 
the agitation and turmoil of an ant-hill when 
rudely disturbed, followed by commotion and con- 
gregating — ^the hurryings to and fro and the gen- 
eral unrest disturbing their peacef ulness becoming 
almost formidable. From the many depredations 
and ravages that had been made from time to time 
by the lawless bands in the name of the King, I 
at once suspected that this might be one of those 
bands bent on plunder. I quickly arrived at that 
conclusion, and I must say attended with no little 
trepidation, but I, being defenceless and single 
handed, made up my mind that any resistance on 
my part would be foolhardy in the extreme. I 
awaited their coming with the quietness of des- 
pair. At those times one's mind works with 
lightning-like rapidity and a picture of desola- 
tion and plunder became impressed in quick 
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succession upon my over acute mind; of wliat 
our happy home might be after the ravages of the 
enemy — ^if no worse crime was committed; be- 
cause it was frequently the case that not only 
property was destroyed and stolen but even the 
sanctity of our homes and firesides had been ruth- 
lessly invaded and oiu" wives, daughters and 
sisters violated to appease the brutal instincts of 
these bands of marauders who often made use of 
the name of the King to give sanction to their 
crimes. Eemonstrances would only be met with 
threats; that we were merely rebels and all we 
deserved was the halter, and that our possessions 
were at the Bang's pleasure or mercy; therefore, 
we were fortunate to be let off so easily. I had 
also learned that these depredators were fre- 
quently prevented from carrying out their designs 
and lawlessness by the sudden uprising of the yeo- 
manry; battles were fought and the enemy re- 
pulsed by the vigor of the attack. To be mistaken, 
as to the hostile intention of this body of men and 
that they might be on some such errand of resist- 
ance to lawlessness, was too good to be true. An 
express the day before had brought the intelli- 
gence that some ships of the British were in the 
Sound and bent on hostile intent. There had been 
many of these incursions inland to surprise the 
patriots, to disperse them and prevent them from 
congregating, and to intimidate them into acqui- 
escence ; if resistance was offered, their homes were 
the forfeit and as a wholesome lesson to deter 
others from like rashness. 

All these things went through my mind quicker 
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than the time it takes to tell my feelings. The 
close proximity of this crowd of men and their 
diversity of dress and equipment caused a surmise 
that they were yeomen from about nearby places 
comprised of militia, farmers, and a few regulars, 
which circumstances would dispell any doubt of 
their friendly intent. From their grim deter- 
mined aspect, I was sure they were about to avenge 
some more than usually flagrant outrage upon the 
peace of the community. 

On incjuiry from the foremost ofl&cer I gathered 
their object was to intercept, harass and give 
battle to a large force of British who had, the pre- 
vious day, landed near Westport on the Sound and 
marched to Danbury, and had destroyed the stores, 
burned most of the town, and slaughtered some 
of the inhabitants. 

Thus had then accounted for, the bright illumi- 
nation of the heavens to the northward, we had seen 
the night before. I learned that Gov.-Gten. 
Try on. Sir William Erskine and Brigadier-General 
Agnew were in command of two thousand troops, a 
mongrel force of Americans, Irish and British ref- 
ugees from different parts of the continent. It was 
said as they landed at the Saugatuck River the yeo- 
manry of the neighborhood had assembled to resist 
them, but a few cannon shot made them give way 
and the troops set off for Danbury galled continu- 
ously by a scattering fire from behind stone fences, 
trees and every available place of shelter. General 
Silliman of the militia, who resided in Fairfield, 
a few miles distant, sent out expresses to rouse the 
coimtry. It so happened that General Arnold was 
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at New Haven, between twenty and thirty miles 
distant, on his way to Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of settling his accounts. At the alarm of a 
British inroad he forgot his irritations and in- 
juries, mounted his horse and, accompanied by 
General Wooster, hastened to join General Silli- 
man. As they spurred forward, upwards of a him- 
dred more men were pressing on with them, full 
of fighting spirit. Lieutenant-Colonel Oswald, 
Arnold's Secretary in Canada who led the forlorn 
hope in attempt on Quebec, was at this time in 
New Haven enlisting men for Colonel Lamb's 
artillery regiment. Both of these heard the note 
of alarm and mustering his recruits marched off 
with three field pieces for scene of action. 

Brigadier-General Silliman, with five hundred 
militia, pursued the enemy. At Eeading he was 
joined by Arnold and soon by Major-General 
Wooster. Heavy rains all yesterday retarded the 
progress of our troops so much so that we did not 
reach Bethel, within four miles of Danbury, until 
eleven o'clock last night much fatigued, and our 
arms rendered useless by the wet. We thought it 
prudent to halt, put our arms in order and, after 
a needed rest, attack the enemy on their return. 
We were now about six hundred strong — ^Wooster 
taking command. A plan was formed to pimish 
the enemy on tibeir return, and the lurid light of 
Danbury in flames redoubled our provocation. At 
dawn, this morning. General Wooster detached 
Arnold with four hundred men to push across the 
country and take post at Ridgefield, by which the 
British must pass on their way to Norwalk to get 
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to their boats ; while he ( Wooster) with two hun- 
dred men remained to hang on and harass them in 
flank and rear. Here we are and will take onr 
position at this point where we can see the enemy 
approach from quite a distance. 

While I gained the foregoing information 
Arnold had made a stand throwing up breast- 
works, a barricade across the road in front of our 
house to entrench themselves behind. The natural 
position for such manoeuvers could not have been 
a better one. To one side of the road was our 
house with outbuildings in the rear which stood 
an a rocky eminence that made an abrupt descent 
on the right, while to the left side there was a high 
rocky bank which sloped to a swampy thicket— 
behind this latter Arnold took his stand. His 
force was now increased to four hundred — one 
could but think of Arnold's famous attempts on 
Ticonderoga and Quebec within the past year and 
contrast it with the present. At each engagement 
he had but a small force of five hundred, while the 
enemy had twice or thrice the number. At each 
engagement, also now. Colonel Lamb and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Oswald were his companions in arms. 
The energy and force with which he marshalled 
his men were wonderful. He took into considera- 
tion at a glance every weak and strong part of his 
defense and placed his men accordingly. In the 
short space of a couple of hours his men were able 
to entrench themselves behind quite formidable 
breastworks and obtain a secure stronghold. This 
was all the more commendable as he knew that 
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imless some untoward event had occurred he could 
be but a short while in advance of the returning 
British. 

Just at this time there quickly rode up to 
Arnold, seated upon an iron grey charger, an 
ofl&cer in the dress of the British; he had come 
from the opposite direction or from the town side. 
I recognized him at once as one I had frequently 
seen at the Eidgefield Tavern, Colonel Warren 
Johnson, Aide-de-camp to Major-General Tryon, 
with rank. of Colonel. I was much perplexed to 
know on what business he was come at such an 
extraordinary time, and the fact that he was 
known to be a Eoyalist in his leanings. 

As Colonel Johnson cantered up to the assem- 
bled American troops on his great iron-grey horse, 
he looked the personification of the soldier. Salut- 
ing General Arnold, who recognized in him only 
an ofl&cer in the King's service, made haste to in- 
quire. 

**To what cause am I indebted for the honor of 
this visit from one of his Majesty's ofl&cers?'* 

"To the cause of freedom and in relief of the 
down trodden,'' said Colonel Johnson. 

A look of incredulity passed over the General's 
face as he asked: 

"Will the Colonel please be explicit? I am at 
a loss to understand Ms motives or the reason he 
advances." 

"Sir," said Johnson, "I am proud to be an 
American this day, when I have but recently 
learned of the unwarranted cruelty and barbarous 
treatment of our Colonists whom I am convinced 
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are in the right, and my cause in future will be 
their cause. To introduce myself: I am Colonel 
Warren Johnson but lately Aide-de-Camp on the 
Governor's staff-** 

"Thank God," ejaculated Arnold, adding, "If 
such men as Colonel Johnson are on our side our 
cause is all but won.'* 

"My services, General, are at your command, 
place me wherever you see fit,'* said Johnson. 

The resolute spirit and determination of Col- 
onel Johnson pleased General Arnold, who saicl 
something in an undertone that sounded much like 
"Of such material are heroes made,'' and grasp- 
ing Colonel Johnson by the hand, said: 

"I am happy to see this day. You are my aide 
and place yourself at any point that your excel- 
lently trained judgment tells you. Our forces, un- 
fortunately, are not trained, but I believe what 
they lack in discipline they make up in courage 
and determination; bear with them and be their 
guide and counsel at all times." 

Colonel Johnson bowed low and rode off to put 
into force these plans. He saw at a glance what 
was needed, the position in which to place the men 
to most advantage. His commanding person, his 
patience under difficulties, together witii his mas- 
tery of military tactics inspired the men as noth- 
ing else would do. Their eyes were ever on John- 
son, now here, now there; by word, by example, 
by valor, he made the men regardless of their dan- 
ger, and taking him for their guiding star, worked 
like trojans, never daimted, never owning defeat 
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while they were able to stand, and even when some 
fell, pierced by musket balls, without heed to their 
sufferings, their last thought and breath was given 
in an encouragement to rally their comrades. It 
was wonderful what a masterful spirit could ac- 
complish by sheer force of example. 
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Chapter Xrv. ' 

The Battle of Ridgefield 

"While great events were on the gale 
And each hour brought a vaiTlng tale 
And, like the impatient steed of war. 
He sniffed the battle from afar." 

— Marmion. Scott. 

ARNOLD had just about completed his hasty 
preparation for defense, when he was 
made aware of the approach of the enemy 
by hearing the shots and canonading in the dis- 
tance. He knew by those signs that Major-Gen- 
eral Wooster was harassing the enemy in flank 
and rear. Soon at a distance of a mile or more a 
strong column with rear guard and flanking par- 
ties was seen approaching reinforced by three 
pieces of artillery in front and three in rear. Just 
as they were about a mile distant at the intersec- 
tion of cross roads, half mile to north of hamlet 
of Titicus, another body of men, perhaps two hun- 
dred, were approaching at right angles; the latter 
was the body of two hundred men under Wooster. 
The British were exposed to the galling fire upon 
their flanks by the patriots from beMnd fences 
and trees and were harassing the enemy immerci- 
f ully. As yet very little notice was taken of this, 
except occasional shots from the British; their 
evident intention was a rapid march to tiie sea 
before their progress was cut off by the uprising 
of the yeomanry, as they became more and more 
convinced of their danger by the increasing num- 
bers of the patriots appearing from every direc- 
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tion. Tryon also knew from the maudling and 
besotted condition of his men, from last night *s 
excesses, that they were no match for the Sert, 
steady marksmanship of the patriots and who 
were provoked to the point of exasperation. 

'Wooster at this point (cross roads) had come 
upon the enemy about ten or eleven of tiie morning 
in full force, and a smart skirmish ensued. "We 
could see from our elevated position everything 
that was taking place as well as hear the commands 
of the officers and the actions of the men. The 
greater part of the enemy's column had passed the 
cross roads and it was the rear portion that bore 
the brunt of Wooster 's attack. Wooster was be- 
having with great intrepidity, rallying and encour- 
aging his troops. He was regardless of his danger 
and his attack on the rear guard was with telling 
effect. To give the Americans a set back, Briga- 
dier-General Agaew gave orders to make a stand 
with the field pieces and bear upon the patriots. 
As these shots from artillery were discharged it 
seemed to have a panic effect upon the inexperi- 
enced militia, our men breaking ranks and gave 
way. Wooster, with great spirit and resolution at 
their head, and regardless of his exposed position, 
tried to rally and encourage them, cheering them 
on, crying ** Charge, my brave men, those are but 
random shots,'' and as he turned about to waive 
them forward, he was struck by a misspent mus- 
ket ball, which brought him down from his horse 
and he was carried mortally wounded from the 
field. The men on losing their commander were 
seen to give way and retreat in disorder; the 
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enemy unaware of our stand as yet, rapidly ap- 
proached in a strong column with artillery in front 
and rear, with large flanking guards of two hun- 
dred in each. They were quite close upon us 
before aware of our close proximity. They now 
began, dose to noon, discharging their artillery to 
dislodge us. Advancing they were soon within 
musket shot, the strength of our forces as yet 
imknown to them. Arnold had taken his position 
with his men about two hundred strong just in 
front of our house. Colonel Lamb brought his 
field pieces with a couple of hundred men behind 
a rocky promontory on the left flank, while Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Oswald, with the remaining field pieces 
and as many more men, took his stand at the right 
flank from behind rocks, trees and the out bu2d- 
ings where he could look right down upon the ap- 
proaching enemy. Colonel Johnson took his posi- 
tion at tins point also. He was here, there and 
everywhere during the engagement. He seemed 
to lead a charmed life as Ink stalwart figure stood 
exposed to the greatest danger, as he rode about 
in the thickest and hottest of the fight. By his 
valor, fearlessness, and courage he incited his men 
to heroic deeds and what they accomplished in the 
face of an enemy of overwhelming numbers was 
wonderful. 

The British not perceiving Arnold *s flanking 
parties and supposing they had a small force to 
cope with, marched forward in a solid column with 
their flanking parties two hundred strong. When 
wititiin rfiort range, the order to fire was given and 
the enemy was subject to a murderous fire from 
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trenches and from the right and left flanks by an 
ahnost invisible foe. The greater part of the 
enemy's loss in the engagement was suffered at 
the outset. Startled and overwhelmed as if tiiey 
had to deal with superior forces, the British 
slightly gave way, but soon rallied and retained 
their position. On the right. Sir William 
Erskine's command advanced up the hill and 
fought an invisible force from behind outhouses, 
trees and rocks for about an hour with much loss, 
until they gradually worked around to the rear of 
the patriots right flank. At the same time the 
force under command of Brigadier-General 
Agnew advanced to the left of fiie projecting 
rocks, the patriots allowing them to pass partly 
about the base of the hill and then enfiladed them; 
raking by a galling fire all along the line. We 
stood our position until the force of superior num- 
bers and the encroachments upon our flanks made 
it evident that if we did not retreat we would soon 
be surrounded by the enemy. Our greatest loss 
was from the well directed fire of the field pieces 
and we had too few pieces to cope with them in 
return. The engagement lasted for about an hour 
in which our men behaved with great spirit and 
courage, and only gave way when the enemy was 
raising a small breastwork thrown across the road 
just in front of where General Arnold was en- 
trenched. Arnold ordered a retreat and was bring- 
ing off his rear guard, when the General had his 
horse shot from under him, the enemy was only 
ten yards from him and the horse coming down 
upon his knees, Arnold remained seated in the 
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saddle with one foot entangled in the stiiTups. A 
Tory soldier seeing his plight rushed towards him 
with fixed bayonet. He had just time to draw a 
pistol from the holster. 

**Tou're my prisoner!'' cried the Tory. 

**Not yet/' exclaimed Arnold, and shot him 
dead. Then extricating his foot from the stirrup, 
disappeared into the neighboring swamp and 
escaped unharmed by the bullets that whistled 
after him, and joined his retreating troops. 

It was during the last rally that Colonel John- 
son, after a fierce and heroic charge, was about to 
retreat he saw that soon any further resistance 
meant capture, as the enemy was gradually work- 
ing around to the rear to cut off retreat. OutUned 
in all the majesty of his superb physique at a 
prominent point overlooking the whole battle, he 
turned towards his men waviQg his hand and 
shouting: 

"Onward! give them one last charge; down 
with the red coats!" 

This sudden onslaught of the Americans upon 
the enemy checked them for a few brief moments 
and allowed the retreat of his men. Just as he 
turned with his face towards his men his horse was 
shot from under him, the horse lurching forward 
upon his knees. A British musket ball pierced 
Colonel Johnson's side obliquely and horse and 
rider fell at the last charge. Overcome by the 
shock of the bullet and tiie loss of blood, he 
was unable to extricate himself, his legs re- 
maining imprisoned under the shoulder of the 
animal. The last he remembered was Arnold's 
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command, ** Retreat, save yourselves, the enemy is 
upon us. '' A misty, sinking feeling overcame him 
and he knew no more. He said afterwards that 
**It seemed but the space of a few moments before 
I came to myself suflSciently to take in my sur- 
roundings and gather my shattered mental forces. 
The cries of the wounded, the groans of the dying 
first smote my ear and brought the last bloody 
charge acutly before my minc^ with the hurrying 
to and fro to succor the wounded. Each prostrate 
figure scanned to see if he needed assistance or was 
beyond help. 

** Although my mind became acute immediately, 
I was powerless to move a muscle. In this help- 
less condition I was aware of some one saying, 
*Here is a wounded British officer, underneath h^ 
horse, help me to extricate him; he is alive!' I 
opened my eyes and fixed my gaze upon the 
speaker whose voice sounded strangely familiar. 
He exclaimed *By my faith. Colonel Johnson, as 
sure as I am alive. Whence came he?' The horse 
was removed but I found myself stiU unable to 
move. I felt weak without much pain in my side 
or back. My lower limbs were as powerless as if 
they belonged to someone else ; there was no feel- 
ing of pain nor discomfort, but when they raised 
my legs to take me to a shelter I felt no sensation, 
I accounted for it, however, by having been im- 
prisoned under the horse's body; they might be 
asleep and benumbed from the waist down — ^f rom 
the weight stopping circulation — ^but I could feel 
no pricMy sensation, if such was the case. * Where 
will we take him?' I heard them ask, as I was 
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relapsing into a sort of daze. *To the Tavern/ 
I heard myself say as if from someone else. *Can 
he stand the fatigue of the journey f' was next 
asked. Improvising a litter tiiey bore me to the 
Bidgefield Tavern, distant about a mile. 

"During the preparation and journey I was 
only conscious of an overpowering weakness as if 
from loss of blood — ^very slight pain in the wound. 
I was able to discern passing events, but with the 
languid indifference of exhaustion. My mind was 
not confused. As I approached the Tavern I ex- 
perienced the pleasure of meeting a dear one, 
which caused all other events and feelings to pass 
into insignificance compared with it. The feel- 
ing of delicious anticipation took the place of 
deep languor that preceded it. My mind was tran- 
quil; I did not take into consideration any graver 
consequence than an enforced rest with the min- 
istrations of a loved one. A joyful pang shot 
through me at this thought, the which was pro- 
longed into an exquisite feeling that I was power- 
less to prevent those ministrations, and it was be- 
yond my decision to shorten. A feeling of un- 
mingled happiness pervaded my whole being, 
made the more delicious by the fact of my languor 
and weakened physical condition. The gravity of 
the wounds were insignificant in comparison to the 
feeling of joy which I experienced. Indeed, I 
hailed them with joy as a means to an end. My 
decision of the morning had been a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, the great depth of a holy love that had 
come to me as result, the perfect knowledge that 
it was requited in depth, volume and kind; that I 
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would be exquisitely happy in the bonds of that 
love, thrilled me to the heart's core.'' 

The exquisite torture of the morning was not 
present — ^it was to come, but he did not know it; 
therefore, for once his great abiding love was 
coupled with peaeefulness and content. This was 
the condition of his mental state and it caused 
a look of perfect happiness to overspread his 
features that belied his helpless state. 

Sarah met the mournful cavalcade at the door, 
she had been slightly forewarned of his wounded 
condition by the arrival of the first news of the 
battle, but the uncertainty and her great love 
tortured her and put her on the rack of mingled 
emotions. As she gained sight of the litter, his 
helpless state almost confirmed her agony of sus- 
pense into the certainty of an awful dread. For 
one brief moment the serene, happy countenance 
reassured her hopes, which were again dashed 
from her as it flitted across her mental vision, that 
this was the happiness of fast approaching disso- 
lution — a supernatural happiness in anticipation 
of heavenly reward. Her anxiety began to tor- 
ture her between hope and despair, exaggerated 
by the intensity of her feelings. His tender look 
of love, as he fixed his steady gaze upon her face 
again, reassured her, and a mighty passion surged 
through her breast, thrilling her in its intensity as 
nothing had ever done before, transforming her 
face into one of unspeakable tenderness and yearn- 
ing— foUowed in a second by a fiash to the roots 
of her hair as it dawned upon her, the unmaidenly 
want of modesty with which she had made known 
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her feelings in the morning. For one brief deli- 
cious moment the difference of faith, station and 
wealth obliterated all barriers as instantaneous 
knowledge of what was in the other's heart, flashed 
before them in the fullness of reciprocated holy- 
love, immeasurable, boundless, enduring. Such 
was the fullness of the love they saw for such a 
brief space of time, before they suffered the 
agony of earthly separation. And for one, the 
separation was for a long life of bitterness, heart- 
ache, woe and desolation of spirit, before they were 
again permitted to meet and mingle their love in 
celestial bliss. 
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Chapter XV. 

Colonel Warren Johnson and Governor 
Tryon at the Battle of Ridgefield 

"I came through the Valley of Sorrow, 

No light but a faint ray of hope; 
And my soul through the Valley of Sorrow 
Walked dismally down the slope." 

— Idyls of Israel. 

MAJOR-GENERAL TRYON and his men, 
as if aware of the hostility shared by the 
townsfolk, sought no shelter with the vil- 
lagers but camped for the night on a high hill 
overlooking the Sound about a mile from the 
Ridgefield Tavern south. His troops had suffered 
greatly in their harassed retreat and engagement. 
Many of the wounded were carried into the 
Stebbins house, as well as the patriots, until 
the old house had much the appearance of a 
slaughter house, the floors being saturated with 
blood. Colonel Gould, of the patriots, was kiUed 
about eighty rods east of the house. Many of the 
wounded were quartered in the Ridgefield Tavern. 
The dead were hastily buried about the field of 
battle, and it took them all the afternoon and well 
into the night to perform these last rites for their 
comrades. The wounded of the British, who were 
not too seriously injured to stand the journey, 
were taken with them in their retreat to their 
ships. 

It had given General Tryon much uneasiness 
to find Colonel Johnson was so badly wounded and 
he determined to send his surgeon to inquire into 
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his injuries. Dr. Hunter, the younger of the two 
celebrated London surgeons and anatomists, had 
accompanied General Tryon upon his recent re- 
turn to America being a personal friend, and on 
being informed there was likely to be much sur- 
gery to engage his skill and give him an opportu- 
nity to carry out some original ideas of his own 
in gunshot wounds and injuries in the field of 
battle. 

He was also present a few years before in 
Paris, when our Dr. Franklin was one of the Com- 
mittee of the Academy of Sciences to inquire into 
Hypnotism as advanced by Dr. Mesmer. It had 
occurred to Dr. Hunter at that time that the 
trance-like state into which a person was thrown 
when under mesmeric influence might be used as 
an anesthetic in surgery for operations while in 
that state without the person experiencing any 
pain. The great drawback Dr. Hunter found 
after delicate and major operations, was the pain 
or torture under the knife, which was prolonged 
into a nervous shock to a patient afterward; to- 
gether with the wound was in many cases the 
direct cause of the large fatalities attending the 
major operations. He was quite convinced that 
the hypnotic state could be taken advantage of in 
some cases where it had been clearly demonstrated 
that while persons were in such a cataleptic con- 
dition they experienced no pain as demonstrated 
by thrusting needles into the flesh. 

Colonel Johnson happened to have accom- 
panied Franklin to this conference and was an 
interested eyewitness to those seances. 
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General Tryon was at a loss to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion how Colonel Johnson came to 
be a participant in the struggle; he had not known 
that he was in the neighborhood — also it puzzled 
him to know why he happened to be so far to the 
front — ^right close to the Colonists line — ^but con- 
strued it must have been evidence of Colonel John- 
son's valor to rush into the thickest of the fray 
until he f oimd himself in the midst of the enemies 
line where he received his wound. 

On the evening of the day of battle General 
Tryon, accompanied by Dr. Hunter, the younger, 
went to the Tavern to inquire into his Aide-de- 
Camp's condition and obtain more information 
about him to his satisfaction. 

Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, from Litchfield, had 
joined the militia and was present during the 
battle and attended to the wounded, and had seen 
the Colonel after his removal to the Tavern. Dr. 
Hopkins, a graduate of Yale, was a very skillful 
disciple of Esculapius. In person tall, lean, stoop- 
ing, long-limbed, with large features, with light 
eyes, and to this imcouth appearance was added 
great eccentricity of manner rendering him, at 
first sight, a very striking spectacle. 

At the first sight of Colonel Johnson, Dr. Hop- 
kins was as much taken with his striking person- 
ality as with his calm demeanor and helpless con- 
dition. He found on gently probing the wound to 
ascertain tiie direction that the bullet had taken, 
that it had struck the Colonel obliquely, passing 
through the deeper layer of the muscles of the 
back in the direction of the spine. 
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**How do you feel, Colonel?'' was asked. 

"I have hardly any pain, Doctor, but my legs 
don't seem right— I can't move them — ^in fact, I 
cannot feel them," was the answer. 

Pinching his legs, the Doctor asked if he felt 
it; on replying in the negative a serious look came 
into the Doctor's face. Making a few more tests, 
without communicating the gravity of the symp- 
toms to the patient, he found Colonel Johnson was 
without sensation and motion from the waist down 
or below the point where the bullet was thought 
to have embedded itself. Leaving the patient with 
an encouraging remark he did not share, he met 
Sarah Bishop just outside the door anxiously 
waiting for intelligence of his condition. 

**Is he seriously wounded, will he recover?" 
she quickly asked. 

**He is very seriously wounded. I have very 
grave suspicions that the ball has struck the spine, 
if it has not injured the spinal cord; he seems to 
have completely lost the power of his lower limbs, 
which is a very grave circiunstance," was the 
answer. 

**Is he suffering pain?" she asked. 

**He does not suffer pain, I wish he did," and 
when he perceived a puzzled expression on Sarah's 
face, he made haste to explain, ** paralysis of the 
lower limbs from gunshot wounds in the direction 
of the spine mean perhaps irreparable injury to 
the cord — and that means slow death." 

Seeing that his words were torturing her by 
the intense mental anguish depicted on her face, 
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he hastily added: **I hope we are anticipating 
and that our fears will not be realized/* 

At this point Major-General Tryon and Dr. 
Hunter were announced. The doctors greeted 
each other with much warmth, and after chatting 
for a few moments on events that had brought 
them together in Paris and London, as well as 
those that had transpired since that time, the trio 
entered the room of Colonel Johnson. 

**It grieves me much, Colonel, to see you here 
in such a bad plight. How came you to be present 
during our skirmish T' asked General Tryon. 

** Thank you. Governor, for your sympathy. I 
will be able to be up and about in a few days. It 
is only a mere scratch. I learned from expresses 
this morning that you were skirmishing around as 
usual, I thought I would see some fighting,'' 
answered the Colonel, at the same time wondering 
how much or how little he knew of the turn events 
had taken in his career. If he was still ignorant 
of the position he had recently assumed he did not 
then wish to enlighten him further and let him 
harass his friends by the knowledge until he could 
tell them in person, therefore, he thought ** Pru- 
dence is the better part of valor.'' 

General Tryon had taken it for granted that 
Colonel Johnson was on the side of the British. 
It never occurred to him that it could be other- 
wise. 

**I trust you are no whit worse than you think ; 
however, I have brought my surgeon. Dr. Hunter, 
whom I'm informed you have already met on the 
other side, to consult with your attendant." 
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Greeting the surgeon he said, **I am indeed 
fortunate to have the advantage of his skill, which 
I know is unrivalled in London and Edinburgh, 
and his fame has preceded him to America.'' 

Major-General Tryon shaking the Colonel 
warmly by the hand, made his adieus and took his 
departure saying: 

*^I hope to see you soon in town. New York is 
a pleasanter abiding place than elsewhere. By the 
way, I was sorry to learn of your imcle's death, 
he took matters too much to heart. We will be all 
right again when we show these rebels how mis- 
taken they are. One good bloody lesson will bring 
them to terms.'* 

It were well the General did not see the look of 
disgust on Colonel Johnson's face at these re- 
marks. 

Major-General Tryon waited until the doctors 
had finished their examination of Colonel Johnson 
and joined them in the living room over a flowing 
bowl. 

The animation which characterized Colonel 
Johnson while the doctors were examining his case, 
was anything but reassuring to Dr. Hunter, and a 
look of pain came over his face when he thought 
how serious his condition was at best, and what 
a shock it would be to the young, talented Colonel 
Johnson ; the idol of the best society in the Colony, 
who had such a bright future before him, when it 
was made known to him that his earthly career 
might shortly be terminated. 

Experiencing no pain as yet, but slight discom- 
fort he had not grasped his true condition. He 
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thought at the worst it would be only an enforced 
rest for a few weeks, and in that he was more than 
compensated by the presence of one that he had 
found dearer than all else on earth. 

After deliberation it was not thought best, at 
present, to enlighten him of his true condition, he 
would have quite sufficient time to nerve himself 
to that ordeal when the time came. He was now 
only told by the surgeons : 

**You will have to undergo an operation to 
remove the pressure upon your spinal cord, which 
causes your paralysis. We hope when that is over 
you will be on a fair road to recovery." 

**Very well, gentlemen, I am in good hands — 
do as you will," was the cheery reply, although 
most pathetic to the listeners. 

Until now Sarah Bishop's mind flitted between 
hope and fear. Encouraged one moment by his 
appearance, only to have her hopes swept away 
by some other occurrence. During the conversa- 
tion and examination of the patient she eagerly 
scanned the varying expressions of the surgeons. 
Her face was a study — often painful to behold, 
which went to the heart of those able men and 
caused them to feel the utmost pity for those two 
souls that had been so closely united in the bonds 
of love. Their science told them with what result 
the severing of those lives would be; the greater 
pity to go out to that poor soul that would be 
wrecked in the fulfillment of a great passion; to 
drag out a weary, lonesome, agonizing existence; 
perhaps to old age. It is often a pity that grief 
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does not kill more quickly, they could but think 
of the proverb : 

**0h ! death where is thy sting, Oh ! grave where 
is thy victory?'' 

When the three men were assembled, the Gen- 
eral asked ** What is the outlook, what are the 
Colonel's chances for recovery?" 

At this question Dr. Hunter looked to Dr. Hop- 
kins to answer the General in the modesty that 
always characterizes a great man, namely : to take 
the lowest place. Dr. Hopkins answered: 

**When the Colonel was wounded he was partly 
facing his men and the bullet passing obliquely 
through the soft parts of the back, shattered the 
dorsal vertebrsB and either a fragment of bone or 
the bullet is pressing upon the spinal marrow, 
causing paralysis below that point. If the cord is 
not permanently injured, and we can remove the 
pressure it is possible to predict his recovery 
either partial or complete as the case may be. As- 
sinning the cord to be lacerated or injured beyond 
repair Colonel Johnson will die as the result of 
his wound when secondary conditions set in. 
Looking at it in the most favorable light Colonel 
Johnson ma/y die from complications, which we 
may expect as the result of these wounds. An 
operation is necessary in any event, we cannot 
predict the result but hope for the best." 

Tryon was manifestly affected by the report of 
the surgeons and he sat in gloomy silence for some 
minutes. At last arising and bidding them adieu, 
said: 

**I hope it better than you think, at all events, 
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I leave him to your care. Do your best by him. 
He is one of our foremost yomig men in the Colony 
of New York. There would be widespread grief 
and mourning at his untimely death.'' 

After the departure of the General the sur- 
geons deliberated on the technique of the opera- 
tion that had to be performed. They both agreed 
that if Colonel Jolmson could be put under the 
spell of hypnotism it would save his vitality and 
lessen the shock to his nervous system. Dr. Hun- 
ter spoke of an observation that he had made of 
his mental state brought about by several influ- 
ences. The exhaustion of his physical condition; 
that is, languor or tranquility, precluded much 
mental resistance if the right suggestion was 
afforded his cerebral faculties. Dr. Hunter 
thought he had hit on an idea of suggestion that 
would effectually concentrate his mind upon it, 
leaving no spare room for mental resistance. He 
had observed how Colonel Johnson was in an 
ecstatic state of happiness as his eyes rested in 
loving regard on the face of Sarah Bishop in their 
great abiding love for one another, lifting him for 
tiie time being to the seventh heaven, as it were, of 
happiness; much in the same way as a saint per- 
mits herself a rapturously ecstatic condition by 
the mental contemplation of some picture or statue 
representing and bringing to her mind the 
heavenly attributes of her Saviour; of his mani- 
festations of his glory; by inward concentration 
or suggestion. 

It is possible, in an analogous case, to suggest 
to the mind of the patient his sweetheart's face by 
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her presence surrounded and suggesting to his 
brain their mutual love filling up every space in 
his mental picture. At the same time by a gentle, 
undulating movement of the hand saying softly 
or let the mellow cadence of her voice sing sweetly 
sleep ; sleep ; sleep ; until the hypnotic state is pro- 
duced. 

Dr. Hopkins readily agreed to the force of his 
colleague's argument, both having studied the 
subject in its entirety. 

Early in the morning, just at dawn, Tryon gave 
instructions to bum Mathew Sejnnour's house 
near at hand as a signal to the ships in the Sound. 
In a few moments a great blaze went skyward 
which made a beacon that could be plainly dis- 
cerned for miles about. Camp broken they 
marched toward their ships. During the whole 
distance they were harassed by the Colonists who 
had gathered and who did not relax their onslaught 
until they were within a mile of shore. 

Tryon, not wishing again to give battle, so they 
made a detour and reached their boats in an ex- 
hausted condition, many expiring on the deck from 
great fatigue and excesses. The Colonists would 
have been victorious at last only a body of marines 
landed from the ships with artillery and the 
patriots gave way before a volley of shells, allow- 
ing the British to get on board. 
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Chapter XVI. 

The Marriage of Warren Johnson and 
Sarah Bishop 

"It is the secret sympathy. 
The silver link, ther silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 
In body and in soul can bind." 

— iSfcoW. 

THE surgeons explained to Sarah what they 
proposed to do for her lover and how they 
could enlist her services as a remedial 
agent. She grasped the situation instantly, ac- 
quiesced and promised to second their efforts to 
place the patient in a hypnotic state during the 
operation, and enable the Colonel to escape the 
torture of the surgeon's knife. Sarah explained 
her part to the Colonel, only so far as to tell him 
she was going to sit beside him and soothe him into 
sweet repose, as she said: 

**The doctors wish you to obtain rest before 
they subject you to the ordeal of an operation. 
Your mental and nervous system is too acutely 
wrought up by the many excitements that you have 
passed through not to be apprehensive of an un- 
satisfactory reaction afterwards, if you are not 
calmed down;'' at the same time clasping his hand 
and stroking his brow, singing a soft sweet lullaby. 

The sweet pathos and tremulo of her rich voice, 
slowly rising and falling in sweet cadences, thrilled 
him through and through as he fixed his adoring 
gaze upon her face. His breathing became slower 
and slower with sighing inspiration, until the 
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tremulous quivering of his eyelid, followed by 
gentle closing, with deep, long inspiration, made 
it evident to the listening surgeons that their sup- 
position had been verified and their patient was in 
the hypnotic sleep, which banished pain com- 
pletely. Making assurance doubly sure, they 
pricked the surface of the cheek with a needle 
without any evidence of sensation; they, therefore, 
were prepared to perform the operation and Sarah 
withdrew. 

They began by making a crucial incision over 
the tenth dorsal vertebra and dissecting the parts 
carefully so as not in injure the delicate structure 
underneath, they came down to the injured part. 
They f oimd that the bullet had struck the lamina 
of the vertebra and glancing to one side imbedded 
itself in the bone and shattering it — one fragment 
and the bullet resting and pressing on the sheath 
covering the spinal marrow. By means of deli- 
cate surgical instruments, the fragment and bul- 
let was lifted and removed. Careful inspection 
of the spinal cord imder the bullet showed some 
bruising, whether it would be permanent remained 
to be seen. Time alone could determine this — ^how 
far nature would repair the damage and re-estab- 
lish the lost functions of the nerves and the con- 
sequent regain of motion and sensation. Restor- 
ing these parts to their natural position the woimd 
was closed with all necessary precaution. During 
the whole operation the patient was entirely obli- 
vious to pain and surroundings, and, except for the 
rythmical breathing and rosy hue of the surface, 
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he might have thought to have been a cadaver on 
the dissecting table. 

A signal was given, and Sarah entered with the 
expectancy of hope, the anxionsness of doubt, and 
the certainty of dread — all blended. After the 
breathless suspense of her vigil, she gasped: 

**Is he alive, is the operation a success, will he 
live?^^ almost in the same breath. 

**We hope for the best,^^ replied Dr. Hunter, 
echoed by Dr. Hopkins. 

** Thank God,'' burst forth from pallid lips, 
which immediately became rosy with restored 
hope. 

As instructed, she began in a low key to sing 
the same soft lullaby where she left off, gradually 
swelling in volume louder and louder, and gently 
pressing his closed eyelids, with a soft tap on the 
cheek, said in a normal tone : 

** Awake! my beloved, awake!'' 

The eyelids slowly parted and Colonel John- 
son, after a long inspiration, looked about from 
face to face as if from a state of quiet repose and 
restful slumber, refreshed and a smile or inquiry 
to which Dr. Hopkins said: 

"We have been cutting you up, it is all over, 
did you not feel our knives and saws?" 

He answered in the negative with a look of 
incredulity. 

"You will live Colonel, the surgeons have saved 
your life," said Sarah, a light of thankfulness and 
joy coming into her face. 

The surgeons did not see fit to qualify their 
hopes and simply said: 
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''We trust so/' 

A slight reaction for the better set in soon after, 
in which the Colonel regained some sensation in 
the limbs, but accompanying it was a slight rise in 
temperature, with some soreness over the seat of 
injury. This continued with more or less varia- 
tion for several days in which his mental state was 
tranquil and happy. 

Shortly after, although the wound was healing 
by first intention, that is the ideal healing of a 
wound to the surgeon's mind, the lost functions 
did not regain their activity, while secondary ones, 
remote from the injury, became impaired. The 
gravity of his condition now became a certainty 
in the minds of the surgeons; that there was no 
ultimate hope for Colonel Johnson — ^they de- 
spaired of only prolonging his life for a very brief 
period. 

It was thought best, while his mind remained 
clear, and it might be to the end, to inform the 
patient that his case was hopeless. This is always 
the most painful duty a physician has to perform, 
and he is looked upon as the only person who can 
do it, either he or the spiritual adviser. 

A life-long friend of Colonel Johnson, and one 
who had been his teacher and spiritual guide was 
the Abb6 Thaddeus, a priest of God in the fullest 
sense. He had been sent out from the Monastery 
in France a few years before, as a missionary to 
minister to the wants of scattered Catholics in 
the Colonies of New York and Connecticut. He 
was always a welcome guest at the Ridgefield 
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Tavern, the landlord Bishop and Abb6 Thaddeus 
being close friends, whose efforts to satisfy the 
spiritual cravings of his brethren were seconded 
by Nathaniel Bishop, Nathaniel often going so 
far as to inform those of that faith, in the sur- 
roimding parts, when the Abb6 would reach 
Ridgefield on his missionary circuit. 

The Abb6 was bom in Ireland, and had in 
early youth determined to follow severely in his 
Saviour's footsteps; and gave his life to poverty, 
chastity and obedience, in France where he was 
ordained and received into the Monastery. In 
personal appearance, he was large and stout, with 
a roimd face in which benevolence, good will and 
deep piety was shown in every feature. Although 
he was given to asceticism and self denial, every 
cnunb of bread he ate seemed from the very 
essence of his simplicity and good assimilation 
to turn to adipose, and I verily believe if he lived 
upon water the result would have been the same, 
as he was known to go for days in the fastness of 
some forest without any other sustenance than 
water. He would come forth from such hard- 
ships and privation with scarcely a vestige of the 
effect of his long fast. His disposition was sun- 
shine itself, his saintly face was aureoled in the 
light of divine reflection. 

As Abb6 Thaddeus was soon to reach this 
portion of his circuit, it was left for him to inform 
Colonel Johnson of his fatal condition, and also,* 
in the beneficence of his holiness, to pour that 
balm upon the wounded and troubled spirit of 
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Sarah Bishop, and prepare her for such intelli- 
gence, knowing it would cause her anguish. 

iWithin a day or so the Abb6 arrived at the 
Tavern, having been welcomed by the landlord 
with unusual warmth and sjnnpathy. He was 
soon informed of those tragic times that had only 
just passed, with the knowledge of Colonel John- 
son ^s being woimded, and also that he was so close 
to death. A tear stole into each of the Abb^^s eyes 
and he turned away to hide his deep emotion ; he 
had loved the Colonel with that love that was so 
characteristic of the man, a love for his piety, and 
an admiration for his charity, truth and righteous- 
ness. 

It was, indeed, sad to see so promising a youth 
cut off in the flower of his manhood witibi the 
thought that there was such a strong potentiality 
for good which had been one of his earliest prom- 
ises, as seen and predicted by the watchful eyes 
of the Abb^. Letting those emotions surge through 
his tender heart without interruption for a short 
space of time, he collected himself and strove to 
regain his spiritual tranquility, and was shown 
into Colonel Johnson ^s presence. 

Certainly those animated, happy eyes with the 
flushed pleasure of happy recollections, as he 
grasped the hand of the Abb^ in both of his with 
a warm greeting that went to his heart, could not 
be the forenmner of coming dissolution. Could 
there be any mistake? Each let their feelings run 
in the happy channel of past friendship and the 
renewal of the bond of mutual admiration for a 
short space. 
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Signalling Sarah to withdraw, he began the 
most delicate and painful mission he had in hand. 
From his wide experience of accidents and a his- 
tory of the case given him by the medical men, 
left no doubt but that it was one of those cases 
fortunate for the sufferer that his happy mental 
equilibrium was maintained in the face of fatal 
injuries. 

We will draw a veil over the interview when 
the Colonel was told for the first time that his case 
was hopeless. It does not require much imagina- 
tion to place before one's eye a picture of suffer- 
ing, the most excruciating, because we are not per- 
mitted to suffer all the pain, and to let that loved 
one escape those tortues of mental anguish, 
wherein we suffer doubly, once for ourselves, and 
once for that one we leave behind, who will suffer 
all the struggles of impotent grief in the long, 
drawn out anguish and loneliness, perhaps a long 
life, where nothing but supernatural grace will 
assuage the poignancy of sorrow. Nor will we 
dwell on that other interidew of the Abb6 and 
Sarah, wherein her sorrow and pain is made a 
certainty by the knowledge now received for the 
first time. 

A storm of emotions of every torment and de- 
gree surged through and through, again and again, 
swept over that soul and body and engulfed her 
in the chaos and darkness of despair, wherein no 
ray of light could penetrate the dismalness of her 
heart's dimgeon, imtil she was the personification 
of abject misery and woe, imtil the very fibres and 
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tendrils of her heart and soul were twisted, torn 
and lacerated, leaving her an inanimate mass of 
humanity in the oblivion of a swoon — ^unconscious 
of everything and everybody. Would to God that 
that oblivion would never cease, would it be un- 
christian like for a poor soul to harbor such a 
wish? God often allows us to wander to the low- 
est depths of helpnessness in soul and body, before 
one of the rays of His light penetrates our gloom. 
It shows us how weak and transitory we are of 
ourselves, how insignificant when compared to 
one ray of His great love, and is one of those f or- 
timate circumstances that make us instinctively 
turn to our Creator for help in our desolation and 
woe. 

Allowing a short space to remove the traces of 
conflict, Sarah again entered Colonel Johnson's 
room. Their eyes met in one long penetrating, 
eager look that would search to the innermost laby- 
rinth of the other's soul. Nothing had been dis- 
guised from the other in the knowledge of their 
love, so now each was fully conscious of what the 
other had suffered. This knowledge more securely 
bound them together in their love. Each tried to 
reassure the other, but it was of no use, as they 
recognized the futility of such a course. There- 
fore, they tried to do what was best without dis- 
semble. There was a depth of sympathy and pity 
one to the other that went to the heart of each, 
which no amount of words could make plain. 
An intense hungering love shone in each others 
eyes and reflected the same as from a mirror. 
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Colonel Johnson was the first to break the com- 
mimion of their spirits, by requesting a wish that 
was — 

**This one boon that I would request of thee, 
my heart's love, which, could you grant it, would 
add to my happiness. Will you be my wife, will 
you marry me at once?'' 

She was startled out of her forced composure 
at the sudden request and she thought, how can 
that be, our difference of faith, my mother would 
not sanction it. 

He read her thoughts and said : 

"Our marriage will not, in any way, interfere 
with your duty to your mother's wishes. I will 
not live long enough to be only husband in name 
for a few brief days. The ceremony would make 
you my wife and sharer in my estate. A3 my 
widow you would be entitled to my lands and 
money. It can do you no harm. It would make 
my dying moments more happy to know you were 
my wife even such a short time. I have spoken 
to the Abb^ about it and he agrees that it would 
not be forcing a condition upon you that were irk- 
some or an act of disobedience if I lived." 

The force of his logic dawned upon her, she 
would not transgress her mother's wishes, but 
would give him that small comfort. She gave her 
consent, and the Abb6 was desired to perform the 
ceremony. The question of witnesses was spoken 
of and the surgeons agreed to act in that capacity, 
so that the knowledge of the marriage was kept 
within the secrecy of those five persons. It was 
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easily arranged, and in a few moments Sarah 
Bishop was united in the bonds of holy wedlock 
to Colonel Warren Johnson. Within thirty-six 
hours from the time she was a bride she was made 
a widow. 
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Chapter XVII. 
Final Partings; Different Journeys 

"And my spirit was startled and weary. 

And far from the place would I fly; 
The night was so dismal and dreary. 
The pall was so black in the sky." 

—Idyls of Israel. 

JUST before the death of Colonel Johnson, he 
called Sarah to him and placed in her hands 
a small packet and said: 
**I desire you to keep this — open it after I ani 
called away. Promise me, that according to the 
instructions herein contained, you will, as faith- 
fully as your conscience permits, follow my wishes. 
Do nothing only what your conscience tells you 
after deep meditation. I desire you to wear the 
enclosed miniature about your neck, never be with- 
out it for a day. I treasure it above all things and 
ascribe all the benefits that I have ever received to 
its influence; it has always kept me free from 
danger; it is associated with my earliest recollec- 
tions ; I remember when my sainted mother clasped 
it about my neck the first time, said: *My son, 
cherish above all earthly things this miniature, 
let it always influence your life in your dealings 
with f ellowmen, let the purity of your inner life 
bring not a blush to that angelic face. In the time 
of peril let it be thy guiding star and always avail 
yourself of the intercession of her prayers and in- 
fluence. No one has ever used the intercession of 
her influence with higher authority in vara.' To 
the admonition of my dear mother, I add my own. 
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In thy darkest trials let the rays of its beneficence 
surround you. Let no man think that he has suf- 
fered more bitter, poignant, soul rending agony. 
Let no man think he has need of more than she 
had of the comfort of a higher consolation. Let 
no man think that his days have ever been or will 
ever be darker with all that makes woe of body 
and soul, bitter, deep, and for the time being, seem 
endless. And for every pang offered up in heart- 
felt sorrow to the Saviour of mankind will loose 
many from their punishment of their sins here 
and hereafter to those penitent, of their Heavenly 
Father.'' 

Sarah could not think, as her husband of a few 
hours was speaking, that any human being could 
have suffered or ever would suffer such torment 
of woe, and anguish of body and soul. She could 
not but envy her husband for the release that was 
so soon to come to him. She was as sure, as much 
as it is given to mortal to know, that his ultimate 
destination was peace. What little insight that 
was permitted her to judge of his soul from the 
moment she had experienced this spirit's com- 
munion was one of satisfaction. Although they 
were of different faiths she was morally sure that 
God had taken care of the why and wherefore of 
his celestial happiness. If filial obedience, which 
was the comes stone of her religion, would permit 
she would have been quite content to travel the 
same celestial way. Goodness and purity of life 
could but have one ultimate abiding place. 
"Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil : for thou art with me : 
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thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me.'' Surely 
they both leaned upon that same staff and that 
same rod. Had not Master Ingersoll, only at the 
last discourse, put forth the same argument, 
wherein he said: ^^Let the doctors of the church 
settle about creeds and controversies, but do the 
way of thy Heavenly Father as set forth by our 
Saviour." 

It were well to draw a veil before those last 
sad scenes before the final separation. Prepara- 
tions were made for that last sad journey. It was 
arranged that the dust of Colonel Warren John- 
son should lay beside those of his ancestors in 
Trinity Churchyard, of which a portion of this 
burial place had been consecrated according to the 
Eites of the Catholic Church at the instance of Sir 
William Johnson. There was much mourning and 
sadness in the greater part of the two colonies at 
the untimely cutting off of the talented and noble 
young scion of the house of Johnson. Sarah's grief 
would not permit her to follow the body of her 
loved husband to its final destination; her love 
and secret were too sacred for comment, which 
would arise at her attendance upon the final obse- 
quies. Her leave taking was, therefore, in the still- 
ness of the night, when no prying eyes could inter- 
rupt her sad watches of the night and shorten the 
outpourings of her spirit heart woe in the aban- 
donment of grief as she threw herself in swoonlike 
agony upon that silent prostrate figure, who could 
not comfort or soothe her. There were times when 
exhausted nature kindly lent insensibility to the 
worldng of the soul and stiUed her grief into obliv- 
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ion. At those times it were hard to tell which was 
animate or from whose house of clay the spirit 
had fled, so still were both prostrate figures. Her 
faithful Agathy was without the portals to pre- 
vent any intrusion. The lonely vigils of her watch- 
fulness beside the form of her loved one, lent some 
tranquility of spirit ere the first light of dawn 
made its appearance in the east. 

Nature is often kinder to us than we are to 
ourselves as is typified when the body is becoming 
rapidly exsanguinated by the severe loss of blood, 
the heart is arrested in forcing the blood forth by 
the act of fainting, so too, in the very excess of our 
torture of soul and mind our sensibilities can stand 
no more and we swoon, and, for the time being, 
become oblivious of everything. 

The calm of despair attended Sarah as the 
mournful cortege set out the next morning; its de- 
parture was early timed so as to reach the city that 
night for the Eequiem next morning early. 

The precious packet lay within her bosom, she 
could not bring herself for many a day to break 
its seal. We often delude ourselves by putting off 
a certainty of a melancholy event as long as may 
be, although we know the event has transpired; 
just as, on the contrary, we view in anticipation 
the outside of a love letter or message before break- 
ing the seal. We enjoy those few delicious 
moments more than the certainty of the loved 
message. 

The imprints of a great sorrow, which always 
results from a great love, left their traces upon 
the face of Sarah. The parents of Sarah, without 
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owning it to each other, knew that there was a 
wound in their daughter's heart that would take 
many a day to heal and would bleed afresh, again 
and again. Theirs was the deep sympathy of 
silence, their observations had told them that each 
had been hard hit by Cupid's dart. Dorothy, 
although she pitied her daughter from the depths 
of her heart, could not but own to her innermost 
consciousness a gleam of exultation and satisfac- 
tion that such a union of hearts was severed for 
all time. Suffering to her had been the keynote of 
her race, as against personal inclination; she, 
therefore, thought it almost the hand of fate that 
her daughter should have to suffer likewise a pre- 
ordination, as it were, to chasten the spirit of man- 
kind, to test their worth within the crucible of self- 
abnegation. No chance happenings ever entered 
the mind of Dorothy, everything was arranged by 
God for a wise purpose. The destruction of one to 
save the many, was her motto or plea. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

Solitary Ramblings and the Discovery of 
a Rocky Cavern 

"Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell Where I lie." 

-r-Popc. 

MANY long, wearisome, desolate years have 
passed since the tragic events of the pre-* 
ceding chapter and Sarah Bishop is but 
a spectre of her former self. Her soul seems to 
be blasted and parched by the withering flame of 
tragic love. The fountains of her heart have dried 
up. She never sought to unbosom herself to any- 
one ; there appeared to be a settled eroding anguish 
in her bosom that could neither be soothed by 
silence or by speaking. Her parents have tried by 
all kinds of amusements and by all the love of 
artful contrivances to wean her from her grief, but 
in vain. The springs of her happiness have ceased 
to flow — a devouring melancholy preyed upon her 
heart and seems to dry up the very blood in her 
veins. At times her mouth became dry; her eyes 
bloodshot ; her cheeks pale and livid, while now 
and again streaks of red athwart them, baleful 
gleams of the fire that was consuming the heart. 
A momentary shudder would run tiirough her 
frame as if memory for an instant went back to 
those days of old— memory of past anguish is like 
that worm that dyeth not and the flame ttiat is 
never quenched, gnawing and gnawing and con- 
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Solitary Bamblings 

suming the vitals of our happiness. The devour- 
ing look in those melancholy eyes was pathetic. 
They sought various ways to arouse her to divert 
her mind from her constant weary meditations in 
which she was plunged which would be often fol- 
lowed by a momentary flitting of a sad smile as it 
passed across her features accompanied by a mute 
beseeching look in her eyes as if to crave their 
indulgence for her inability to respond to their 
efforts. She had her great abiding sorrow always 
with her, waking or sleeping, with batUke wing it 
hovered about her, loving to follow into the soli- 
tude of her chamber and in the darkness of the 
night gnaw on her vitals like a vampire sapping 
her vitality. The laggard steps, hollow eyes with 
dark circles beneath, told each morning, how the 
lonely watches of the night were kept. ^When the 
affectionate eyes of her parents were bent on her 
with loving solicitude she made an effort to cheer 
up but she soon relapsed into her listlessness. She 
would sit for hours gaziag into vacuity until 
aroused by some kind word, she endeavored to be 
sensible of their efforts to arouse and interest her. 
It was now many years since the country set- 
tled down to tranquil independence. It is true, at 
times, there might have been some internal fric- 
tion but it was as naught compared to the great 
struggle just past. Sarah went about her house- 
hold duties in a mechanical, spiritless way. Her 
once robust constitution had given away, slowly 
undermined by her ever present grief. Her 
parents shared her sorrows and their solicitude 
for their daughter was fast making inroads into 
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their constitutions, weakening them. Both had 
aged very rapidly, their hair well turned to white 
and their slow unsteady steps made it apparent 
that life was fast ripening — an early maturity and 
decay out of proportion to their years. Prosper- 
ity had ever attended their efforts, a goodly stock 
of gold was stored against a rainy day; their 
worldly possession increased. This seemed but to 
add to their burdens — ^the knowledge that they 
were accumulating for nothing. The father be- 
came more and more prematurely aged, although 
his hospitality was no whit less hearty, it was 
given with less unction than before. Old topics 
and stories seemed to lose their zest for him. The 
decay of the branch was making sad havoc with 
the vitality of the trunk of the tree, sapping it at 
its very foundation. 

One pleasant springtime morning in its early 
bloom, much like that other spring morning when 
it opened so auspiciously for all of the Ridgefield 
Tavern, the landlord went to his accustomed chair 
on the porch, and was lost in meditation and the 
sweet tranquility of the peaceful atmosphere. He 
had been seated more than his usual length of time 
and some triffling excuse was made to see what 
engaged his attention. Sarah found him sitting 
in peaceful slumber with his head resting on his 
breast. She watched witti filial devotion and 
thinking he was imcomf ortable went for a pillow 
and gently raised his head to make his position 
less strained. She found that his spirit had gone 
forever — ^he had died as the going out of a candle 
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— ^the placid, happy expression showed he had 
passed away without apparent pain. 

Dorothy's grief was vehement and uncontroll- 
able — ^like a strong vessel as it shivers and thrills 
to the foundation produced by the great force and 
impact on the rock of destruction — she was lii;e a 
giant oak whose roots suddenly become imder- 
mined, its nourishment and support have gone, 
leaving it with very little vitality — a slight gust 
of wind would overturn and the great monarch of 
the forest comes down with a crash. So with 
Dorothy, she never recovered from the shock of 
the blow of losing her husband, and ere a twelve 
month she had followed him to eternity. There 
was no special disease, the physician said, but a 
general decay of all her powers. 

Sarah altiiough feeling the loss of both of her 
parents so soon after each other, was not visibly 
affected; she had no more grief to offer, all her 
suffering had been consumed on the altar of love 
that had been kindled some years before. Her 
loneliness could not be more complete because she 
was always lonely, never more so than in the midst 
of bright faces. She went about as before in the 
loneliness of despair. She took but mechanical 
interest in those about her, her mind was con- 
stantly preoccupied by her grief and woe, no less, 
no more, all had been given at once. 

Her parents had left her well provided for. 
Besides the Tavern and other property, a large 
store of money safely deposited within easy reach 
at a moment's notice. Her one constant com- 
panion and servant was Agathy, the colored nurse 
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of her childhood, who clung to her as a shadow, 
anticipating her every want. She had from long 
and faithful servitude been in the confidence of 
the family; her devotion to the Bishops was her 
religion of which she was not sparing. Being the 
sole mistress of her father's wealth and the land- 
lady of the Tavern she found her duties irksome, 
and she ever shunned society and as the guests of 
the Tavern always looked to her as the head of 
the establishment, its duties became actually pain- 
ful. Another fancy seemed now to possess her, 
that of traveling about the country. 

She had made many joumeyings about the 
country surrounding Ridgefield, in every direc- 
tion, often deep into the solitudes of the forest. 
Her only companion was Agathy. She would 
often start out early, a couple of hours before 
dawn, and frequently reach a point ten or twelve 
miles distant before it occurred to her to return, 
many times not reaching the Tavern until well 
into the night. These pUgrimages were a source 
of balm to her restless, troubled spirit, she be- 
came more and more calm as she went deeper and 
deeper into the solitudes of the forest ; even to the 
most solemn and desolate places ; the wilder, more 
lonely and the more desolate the place, the more 
it had a fascination for her and seemed to calm 
her as nothing else would. She would often re- 
main brooding in the utmost silence for several 
hours at a stretch without raising her eyes from 
the ground, in constant meditation with the past. 
Any mild reproof from her companion would be 
met with a mournful, reproachful look that caused 
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a sorrow to take the place of the reproval and 
would result in any indulgence of those vagaries. 
There was hardly a spot in any direction within 
a radius of ten to fifteen miles which they had not 
explored. Sometimes coming upon the wildest, 
most forsaken nooks secluded and remote where 
the darkness had not been penetrated even at noon- 
day. These secluded, eerie spots seemed to have a 
peculiar soothing influence. 

Some eight or ten miles distant on the crest 
of a mountain, just over the line in the colony of 
New York, a wild location seemed to strike her 
fancy — again and again was visited until she 
had frequently made it an object of the pilgrim- 
age. At some remote time, or prehistoric period, 
these rocks, by some chaotic force, had been thrown 
together, so that they rested one against another 
forming quite a hollow space between them. She 
would frequently proceed within the depths of this 
cavern, look about and take bearings, much as a 
robin when first returned from the southern clime 
would look about to find a spot best suited to build 
a nest. This would strike her companion so for- 
cibly that she would, with some effort at gayety, 
remark: 

"This would be a nice place to live, you could 
make a nice little cabin.'' 

At this remark Sarah's face would light up 
with pleasure, as if her own thoughts had been 
echoed. From its eerie heights many miles of the 
surroimding country could be seen as well as at 
its base the waters of the three lakes sparkled in 
the sunlight. The grandeur of its rugged beauty, 
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together with its remoteness from habitation, and 
its solitude, marked it as an ideal spot for the 
anchorite, where their peaceful meditations would 
not be interrupted by any human voice ; where the 
contemplation of the beauteousness of God's 
handiwork was ever a matter of rapture, and 
solace to one's mind. 

On one of these visitations they were over- 
taken by one of those sudden and terrific thimder 
storms that both Sarah and Agathy crawled within 
the shelter of the rocks until it had passed over. 

There suddenly appeared a great dark cloud 
as black as night enveloping the crest of the moun- 
tain within its murky folds, from out of which 
now and again flashes of forked lightning darted 
hither and thither, and zigzagged across the sky. 
An ominous hush pervaded the whole of nature, 
shrouding the landscape with the hot sulphurous, 
weirdly luminous light as from a caldron or crater. 
A suffocating atmosphere wherein one gasped for 
breath, and in the imearthly stillness, the pulsa- 
tions of the heart smote the ear like the sharp, 
short thud of a water hammer. Suddenly there 
began a rushing and a mingling of the winds from 
all points of the compass as from the uttermost 
boimds of the heavens, lashing and twisting the 
trees into a fury which was appalling. Somewhat 
abating as if to make what was to follow more 
awful, there came crash upon crash, peal after 
peal of thunder which shook the very foundations 
of the earth, reverberating, re-echoing and rolling 
along the galleries of the heavens, accompanied by 
blin&ag, lurid flashes of lightning that lighted up 
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the remotest shadows into weirdlike brightness, 
revealing each twig and leaf of the darkest spot. 
Torrents of rain swooped down in sheetlike fury, 
deluge upon deluge, the different elements vieing 
with each other to see which could become most 
awesome and fearful. Within their retreat, with 
assured safety, as Sarah had a fearlessness and 
fascination for the grandeur of the conflicting ele- 
ments there appeared a calmness of spirit that 
almost illuminated her features into the gladness 
of rapture, being entirely absorbed in the magnifi- 
cent awfulness of the scene in which one can get 
a faint gleam of the wrath of a justly offended 
Almighty. Her restlessness at once became tran- 
quility and peace, and a far away soft light came 
into her eyes. 

There soon settled upon Sarah a firm deter- 
mination to go away from Eidgefield, the Tavern 
and its manifold cares and seek an asyliun else- 
where. How to throw her neighbors off from her 
intentions, and to leave an impression that her 
going away was for a time was now the one thing 
which occupied her mind. She finally decided 
to have noised about that a trip to foreign parts 
was her object and therefore made preparations 
accordingly and placed her name upon the pas- 
senger list of a vessel bound for Europe, and when 
time for the vessel to sail took the journey to that 
port after bidding farewell to her neighbors. She 
had previously <&awn her savings in gold from 
their safe repository, having it known that the 
length of the sojourn was as of long a duration as 
it suited her wishes ; it might be for many years. 
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The Ridgefield Tavern and its belongings in her 
absence were to be administered upon by a trusted 
agent, who was to fulfill with religious scruple her 
one special wish, under no circumstances to 
trouble her with any matter pertaining to the old 
hostelry while away. 
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Chapter XIX. 
The Loss of the ''Galistro'' at Sea 

"Methinks at times I see there beckon to me. 

Fleeting before on thy path of air; 
Oft in blissful dreams thy sweet eyes woo me; 
But waking thoughts bring back a world of care." 

— Idyl8 of Israel. 

SOME years had now elapsed since the death 
of the parents of Sarah Bishop. There was 
quite a stir about the Ridgefield Tavern. 
Just a few days previously the news got about that 
the mistress of the Tavern had decided on an 
European trip. They were to take passage on the 
^^Calistro/^ bound for the south of France. 
Sarah's only companion was her colored maid, 
Agathy. It was variously remarked upon because 
the apathy which usually accompanied deep grief 
had characterized her actions since the death of 
Colonel Johnson. Her beauty had become of the 
melancholy and spirituelle type, her dark, mourn- 
ful, soul-lit eyes showed the deeper soul-like 
dwelling on heavenly matters. After the shock of 
her deep bereavement had somewhat lessened the 
ardor of her village lovers grew apace. Among the 
more ardent and persistent of these was a young 
man by name Joshua Kynge, one of the most eligi- 
ble of the town, in good looks, worldly possession^ 
and education; had had the advantage of several 
seasons at the King's College (now Colimibia 
University), one of the foremost colleges of the 
day. He laid siege to Sarah's heart most persis- 
tently — ^rarely a ^y passed but what he saw the 
mistress of the Tavern on one or another pretext. 
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His object was apparent to every one, except 
Sarah, who received him in a patient, friendlike 
way that only seemed to make his passion bum 
with more warmth. 

One day when he could contain himself no 
longer he proposed for the hand of the mistress 
of the Tavern. She waited patiently until he fin- 
ished and then replied in a surprised, incredulous 
tone, as if he did not already know that she had no 
heart to bestow, that it lay in the grave of the 
colonel. She made this perfectly clear in a sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact way without any dissemble. 

After she stated her reason he still persisted 
and told Sarah he would try and win her love by 
long devotion and tenderness. She mournfully 
shook her head and told him it could never be ; she 
would never marry ; she could not give that which 
every true husband deserved — ^the whole love of a 
true heart. He continued to plead his suit, but in 
vain. She was sincerely sorry for him, the more so 
as she thought of the love she had lost and how 
painful it would be to love so much as Master 
Kynge without any return of his passion, nor 
would there ever be. This circumstance she 
thought was very hard to bear and she pitied him 
and treated him with more kindness, which he mis- 
construed, from time to time, for a growing feel- 
ing of friendliness that might eventually ripen 
into love. He, therefore, instead of losing hope, 
thought by constancy and devotion to win her con- 
sent—and afterwards her love. It was, there- 
fore, with some shock he learned of Sarah ^s 
determination to travel abroad. 
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She made very little preparation. She left the 
Tavern in charge of a trusted manager. 

A couple of weeks after the "Calistro'' sailed 
from her American port, the town of Ridgefield 
was agitated from centre to circumference by the 
news of the disaster at sea in which, during a 
severe storm, a vessel, driven many miles out of 
her course by the violence of the elements, f oimd- 
ered and smJi, and nearly every soul on board was 
lost. 

Another vessel, but a short time after, sailing 
over the same course, picked up at sea an open 
boat with the name ^^Calistro'' on its gunwale, 
and floating about for many miles pieces of wreck- 
age of a vessel. The vessel had stopped in her 
course and made diligent search for any survivors 
of the wreck that might be floating about. Many 
bodies, some lashed to spars and other pieces of 
the ill-fated vessel, were f oimd, but no survivors. 
Among the ship's dead diligent search was made 
for Sarah Bishop and her colored maid, but it was 
without result. Waiting for some months to hear 
from the nearest points to the wreck to see if any 
had been rescued or f oimd by other vessels, the 
search was given up and even for a few years in- 
quiries were made from time to time, but with 
negative results. 

One and all who heard the ill tidings were 
agreed that Sarah Bishop's troubled spirit had 
sought the peacef ulness for which she had so much 
longed. Her estate was administered by the near- 
est of kin — an aimt on her father's side — ^who 
until now resided on Long Island, their claim being 
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approved they took possession of the Bidgefield 
Tavern with its belongiQgs. The money had been 
taken on the long journey and it was reasonable 
to suppose had shared the fate of its mistress. 
There was much sorrow and mourning at the un- 
timely fate of the young mistress of the Tavern, 
Many a heart of the sterner sex felt the acute 
pangs of grief, no one more deeply than our friend 
and townsman, Master Joshua Kynge, the depth 
and length of whose mourning was of long dura- 
tion, nor would his lonely heart be comforted by 
the smiles of any other maiden although there 
were many that would have undertaken the task 
of lessening his grief by matrimonial blandish- 
ments. After many trials and for a long time, 
various were the attempts and lengthy was the 
siege laid to his heart, but it would not capitulate 
but resisted during the course of a long life in 
which he led a secluded and lonely existence. 
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Chapter XX. 
The Hamlet of South Salem— Its Inhabitants 

''What beckoning ghost, along the moonlight shade 
Invites my sterps, and points to yonder glade? 
'Tis she! — but why that bleeding bosom gored. 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword!" 

—Pope. 

THE little hamlet of South Salem, over the 
border line of Connecticut, in the colony of 
New York, was fast developing a mystery, 
keeping the inhabitants on the qui vive of ex- 
pectancy and uncertainty. Quite a deal of that 
superstition still remained in the minds of the peo- 
ple that surged through the breasts of inhab- 
itants of that older Salem nearly a century before, 
leaving chaos and desolation in its wake and a 
blot on its fair escutcheon for all time. Whether 
this same influence was hovering over its name- 
sake, befogging its community in its mysticism or 
not, it is hard to say. Be that as it may, it is 
known that superstition clings easily about every 
person or thing that is at all strange, intermittent 
or occasional, or about which there is a sense of 
vagueness or mystery, much the same as the vapor 
of a fog clings about houses or objects, rendering 
them indistinct, grotesque and uncertain until dis- 
pelled by the bright sunshine of intelligence. 
Honest folk bom and bred in this primitive man- 
ner were not overwise, or distinguished by much 
depthness of mind, given mostly to the slow going 
plodding and simplicities of rural life. Any event 
or thing outside of their own experience or knowl- 
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edge was a region of mysticism and micertainty 
beyond their comprehension. To them, mitrav- 
eled thought was a state of wandering, as mireal- 
istic as the daily occupation of the angels. A 
settler coming from distant parts hardly ever 
ceased to be viewed with suspicion and distrust, 
which would have prevented any surprise after a 
long life of rectitude and course of honest living 
had ended in a fall from grace, especially if he had 
been particularly deft at handicraft or smooth of 
tongue; all cleverness, whether in some art imfa- 
miliar or the dexterous use of some tools, either cir- 
cumstance was in itself suspicious. For want of 
different channels for their thoughts, these well- 
meaning people were often given to gossiping 
about people coming within their immediate line 
of vision. As gossip never lessens for the telling, 
it often reaches formidable bounds. The comings 
and goings of a person — some said in the flesh, 
while others strongly contended that it was in the 
spirit — ^was the cause of the agitation and specula- 
tion among the townspeople, disturbing their 
peacef ulness and quiet as nothing had ever done 
before. 

A group of villagers had congregated about the 
village store of a winter ^s evening, and after dis- 
cussing the various signs of the weather, prog- 
nosticating upon the next few days, turning over 
the choice morsels of the latest gossip upon their 
appreciative palates, their attention, after a mo- 
mentary pause, was turned, as if by a mutual and 
uncontrollable impulse, upon the mystery hover- 
ing about this usually peaceful hamlet. This fact 
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of a common impulse was of itself in the minds 
of the people an uncanny circumstance and it 
strengthened many in the conviction that there 
was something supernatural attending it. 

The figures of two women clad in sombre gar- 
ments, seemingly well past the meridian of life, 
were seen in their occasional goings to and frc 
about the village from time to time. Some thought 
there was something eerie and unusual about them, 
as they had been observed while on the outskirts 
of the village to shun the approach of any of the 
villagers — ^to be in a hurry to escape any close 
scrutiny. At first, this was but little thought of, 
supposing them to have been some belated women 
folk living upon the confines of the village upon 
an errand of mercy to some sick neighbor. As 
these circumstances were repeated and spoken of 
from time to time by some nimrod just returning 
from an excursion into the forest or upon the 
mountains beyond for game, it began to take defi- 
nite shape in the minds of the inhabitants with con- 
jectures upon their identity and destination. No 
one had been able to observe their features, as they 
were wrapped in a long, dark garment enveloping 
the whole figure from crown to toe. One and an- 
other had thought that one was a deal yoimger 
than her companion, which was denoted by the 
elasticity of step and carriage, the other, by a cer- 
tain difficulty of locomotion, as if well down the 
slope of life. These ideas had been impressed 
vaguely or indistinctly upon their minds without 
any exact picture, leaving hardly any imprint on 
the minds of the observers other than supposing 
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at one and another time that they might have been 
a villager and daughter on an errand of mercy to 
some neighbor. After many conjectures, pro and 
con, it became settled that they neither belonged 
to South Salem, nor were they newcomers wimin 
any brief period, while others as stoutly main- 
tained they were no human beings at all in the 
flesh, but spirits, evil, of course, for why should 
good spirits be any other place than in the realms 
of eternal bliss where they would be eternally 
happy? And Barney McCarrol, with Celtic ani- 
mation, at this juncture: 

"Av coorse, spirits and ghosts walk about: an 
shure didn't old Tamas McFadden, the auld car- 
mudgeon, him that was always chating his neigh- 
bors come back — after he was under the sod a year 
— ^to the day — and knock three raps on the door of 
Father OTarrel/' Here Barney illustrated the 
raps by giving three resonant-sounding whacks 
with his faiucldes on an empty barrel. " * Whose 
there?' asked the saintly old father, at the same 
time unbolting the door. *Me, father, ' said Tamas, 
that weaklike, as he remembered many of the rev- 
erend gentleman's exhortations on dishonesty. 
*Me, Tamas McFadden, your riverence,' repeated 
Thomas. *Why, Thomas, you are dead and biuied 
this Michaelmas time,' said Father O'Farrel, as 
he perceived the apparition in the form of Thomas 
of bygone days. Dawning upon his mind the true 
state of affairs and convincing himself it was actu- 
ally taking place, made the sign of the cross, 
saying: * Peace, what wUt thou have me do to 
thee to give thee eternal rest?' * Flames torment 
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me for my dishonesty, I owe such and such. ' Upon 
the reply from the darkness the priest repeated 
some prayers, making the sign of the cross, said : 
*Lord give thy servant eternal rest. Requiescat 
in pace.' '^ The Father, taking the obligations 
upon himself and liquidating them, the spirit of 
old Thomas, it is to be hoped, returned to his final 
reward. 

This narrative, grotesque to the minds of many 
of his hearers,, was treated by an outburst of deri- 
sion, whUe the faces of others, remembering what 
they had seen, and thinking perhaps their future 
might experience a visitation from one of these 
spirits they were discussing, assumed a gravity of 
expression that would have struck them as ricficu- 
lous at other times, with a furtive glance at the 
dark comers of the store as if it migm be expected 
that ghostly visitors were of common occurrence. 
Many of those assumed a bravado they did not feel 
as they passed the churchyard with its silent inhab- 
itants, and if the volume of whistling was in- 
creased it did not mean that they experienced any 
the less of the prevalent superstition; Barney be- 
ing a good natured fellow, always ready with a 
helping hand, was treated with much the same 
complacency as a harmless imbecile. 

Solomon Meyde, the storekeeper, the deacon 
of the church and the keeper of the public con- 
science, looked grave and remarked: 

**It was a matter for the deacons to inquire rata 
and solve. It was hurtful to the morals of the 
congregation,'' which meant the whole town. 

Solomon Meyde, postmaster, and all around 
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factotum was a celebrity in his way, especially as 
regards the village of South Salem; he was tall, 
lanky, angular, with a stooping figure pitching 
forward when he walked, with long arms form- 
ing an arc of a circle with his body. His face 
was one of frigid impassiveness that many took 
for solemn piety, in keeping with his responsible 
duties in church and state. His charity was 
always accompanied by a lecture which made the 
recipient feel shrunken in soul, with an inward 
wish that Solomon had spared both his charity 
and scathing acrimonious shriving of the poor 
penitent. It was again a scriptural illustration 
of the Pharisee and publican. Solomon, if he did 
not possess all the wisdom of his namesake, was 
consistently pious of a certain order with the first 
pronoun unduly prominent. His ultimate desti- 
nation was assured— he was only living in this 
world of sin and sorrow as a beacon to light his 
less fortunate brethren, who possessed less grace, 
to their ultimate destination; if they were not so 
auspiciously placed in the hereafter (although to 
be deprecated), it was quite as much and perhaps 
more than their poor frailties could expect. 
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Chapter XXI. 

Barney McGarrol and the Gave on the 
Mountain 

"Faith lost, and hope, our charity begins; 

And 'tis a wise design in pitying Heaven, 
If this can cover a multitude of sins 
Too late, the only way to be forgiven." 

—Pope, 

BARNABAS McCARROL was one of those 
hare brained, rollicking, jovial sons of the 
Emerald Isle who had emigrated to the New 
World in search of fortune and pleasure, and had 
taken up his abode in South Salem, some fifteen or 
twenty years previously. 

He had started from his native heath filled with 
most of the superstition, generous impulses and 
religious convictions which were characteristic, 
infused into and animated the breast of most of 
his race, good, bad and indifferent acted upon, 
strengthened or weakened by his environment; 
weakened by the lack of spiritual food to maintain 
the faith of his forefathers until, at this time, most 
of the early teachers of Catholicity had dwindled 
to a mere spark of original religious fervor — still 
faintly burning in the innermost recesses of his 
heart, liable to be snuffed out by the lack of sus- 
tenance. Added to this lack of opportunity to 
rekindle the divine spark and also to the spirit of 
opposition of the times and country. Catholicity, 
by royal edict, was a proscribed religion by TTis 
Majesty, George III. No one who professed the 
belief of Catholic doctrines could hold property, 
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and any such possessions could be confiscated. The 
origin of this decree arose more to manifest Eng- 
land ^s hatred of France and Spain that it was 
promulgated for the Colonies. Strange that a 
people who had fled from the same religious perse- 
cution and tyranny to Holland and thence to New 
England, should also be persecutors of their 
brethren in the Colonies for difference of faith, 
and who had worshipped God according to their 
light and the light of their forefathers for upwards 
of seventeen hundred years. 

Barney McCarrol having none of the spiritual 
martyrdom in his being that was characteristic of 
the saint of that name, possessed of a strong in- 
clination or love of ease, without any degree of 
controversy, especially when it would bring him 
into unpleasant prominence and notoriety, is it to 
be wondered at that every other resident of South 
Salem considered Barney a follower and firm be- 
liever in the doctrines of Davenport and- Hooker, 
i. e., Congregationalism? Only himself being con- 
scious of the spark that was so faintly burning; he 
was not dull of comprehension of a lesser intelli- 
gence and he had quickly come to the conclusion 
it were better for him to drift with the tide of 
public opinion of religious thought than to be 
buffeted by the waves and tide of hostility to a 
sect that was closely allied to the black art, as it 
was often described in his hearing by the neigh- 
bors. Many congratulated him on his timely 
rescue from such a faith, being one of those ex- 
amples of the mercy of the Almighty in the in- 
scrutable manifestation of His all wise providence. 
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In personal appearance Barney was a rotund, 
affable fellow, wide of girth, having an easy, good 
nature that inclined to adipose, one of those happy, 
foolish mortals with well lubricated dispositions, 
who took the world easy, always willing to lend a 
helping hand and do those odd jobs about the house 
for women which facilitated tiie easy running of 
the domestic machinery; a positive favorite with 
the gentler sex, to such an extent as to be often 
upheld as an example for the edification of their 
more disobliging spouses. His wants were few 
and simple, the easiest got, the most welcome; an 
ardent sportsman, never more happy than when 
trudging through woods or over mountains with 
either gun of fishing rod slung over his shoulder ; 
his luck in either direction was proverbial and any 
event of well-timed or prosperous nature was des- 
ignated ** Barney's luck/' Most of his livelihood 
was gained in this way, rarely was the larder 
empty of fish or game, and whatever other neces- 
sities of life were found by bartering his surplus 
of the hook or chase. 

In many of his long tramps through the sur- 
rounding coimtry he frequently met with adven- 
tures ; often staying days at a time with some rem- 
nant of a tribe of red men, with whom he was 
always a welcome guest — ^participating in a hunt 
together. He had one peculiarity or deformity 
which seemed to enhance the jovialty of his dis- 
position and appearance — a cross eye. You could 
never be quite sure, whether when one eye met 
yours the other was not wandering to some distant 
comer in dancing merriment. This, combined 
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with his round, fat face, made him at once a target 
and a companion for all the children of the town 
for their pranks, tricks and a sharer of their 
sports. All the urchins of the village were sure of 
a frolic, a story of adventure, or a ride on his broad 
shoulders, at tiie same time plundering his pockets 
for rudely constructed toys of his own invention, 
nuts of aU kinds or hunks of gingerbread of which 
they were sure of finding a bountiful supply. 

In one of these excursions across Lakes Wac- 
cabuc, Rippowam and Oscaleta to the mountains 
at the further side, which skirts and lies to the 
north, rising in rocky prominence from the shore, 
he came upon a rude hut or cavern formed by one 
of natures upheavals into a cave. This had been 
more sheltered by the addition of a covering of 
logs, bark and grass, somewhat thatched and 
fashioned into a rude habitation which, upon fur- 
ther inspection, seemed to have been occupied. He 
did not think much of this at the time, as it had, 
perhaps, been used as a temporary shelter for 
some belated huntsman who had been overtaken 
at nightfall far from home, or by one who wished 
to make an early start next morning in pursuit of 
game. It had been used for such habitation, as 
the rocks in one corner had been blackened by 
smoke of a fire having been kindled. He had also, 
on one or two occasions, thought he noticed two 
figures approach at a distance, but remaining in 
doubt, he had come to the conclusion that this 
might have been some trick of the imagination on 
the approach of evening forming the shades and 
shadows of twilight as some dark cloud flitted 
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across the sky in the last remnants of the fading 
light of sunset. 

As night was approaching and he was several 
miles from South Salem he hastened his footsteps 
and dispelled the occurrence from his mind. 

On another of these joiuneyings he had 
observed what was the outlines of the figure of a 
woman gowned in some sombre material, but sup- 
posed it some village matron gathering some medi- 
ciaal herbs to lay up against the ills of winter. 
When after several occurrences were brought 
sharply to his memory, and while pondering on 
them, he suddenly came upon two females several 
miles from home on the crest of the mountain. 

^^Bedad,^^ thought Barney, "xVb lonesome they 
must be in this mid place coming on the night 
I^U just spake a word by the way of no harm, it's 
lost they may be, I dunno, ' ' suiting the action to the 
word and hastening his footsteps, tipped his cap : 

**It's a fine evening we're having, would ye be 
after giving an ould man the pleasure of doing 
anything for yes,'' gallantly put our Celtic friend. 

The coldness of the response in a muffled neg- 
ative somewhat chilled the ardor of Barney's gal- 
lantry, and he inwardly thought: **Bedad, they 
can hould their tongue, it will not be worn out for 
use of talking," and with an effort: 

"Be ye living about here?" inquired Barney, 
and with hardly a perceptible inclination of the 
head they made it evident they wished to terminate 
the interview, and at the same time hurried in the 
opposite direction. 

"Surely," thought Barney, "strangers they 
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must be; there is not wan I don't know in ten 
miles, be it man, woman or child,'' as Barney 
hastened homeward pondering deeply within him- 
self. There was something, an air radically dif- 
ferent about them; from what accustom had sur- 
rounded the villagers. At first, he could not tell 
why, but the more he dwelt on it, he came to the 
conclusion that there was a quaint reserve, 
amounting to shyness, about the younger of the 
two, in the sudden drawing away from his gaze as 
if to escape observation. The other was evidently 
a companion or servant from the plainness of her 
attire and the solicitude with which she regarded 
the other, as if from a long habit of subservience, 
her face being in shadow, he was unable to note 
her face, but it was dark, as were her hands, as 
they remained within the deeper shadows of her 
garments and the imcertain rays of twilight. 
What impressed him about the yoimger woman 
was a deep melancholy amounting to sadness and 
profound dejection of spirit, which clung about the 
movements and figure of her whole being. Com- 
bining these events with similar experiences of 
other neighbors were subjects of speculation 
among the townsfolk whenever they were gathered 
together and was causing the imstable mental 
equilibrium in which the community was plunged. 
No one as yet could give any solution of the mys- 
tery. Barney sharing the same doubts and fears 
of his neighbors wrapped the occurrences which 
he had witnessed into the hazy working of the 
supernatural in which, although he was a firm be- 
liever, could not fathom its intricacies; upon 
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inquiry of those of his neighbors which were likely 
to be familiar with the location of the cairn upon 
Long Pond Moimtain — ^they one and all disclaimed 
any knowledge of it. The thought at once entered 
the mind of Barney that the dwellers of the cave 
were the two women he had often seen in the 
vicinity, witches or fairies, if you will, as it was 
incredible that two lonely women would seek a 
habitation at this lonely spot, whose lonely vigils 
and solitude would only be disturbed by the mid 
denizens of the field and woods, and the ravens and 
eagles and birds of the air. It became Barney's 
firm resolution that, at the first opportunity, he 
would solve the mystery surroimding the cave, if 
it were at all possible. That there was a connec- 
tion between the two mysteries in his mind was 
beyond doubt, but to escape the ridicule of his 
neighbors, he was determined to keep his own 
counsel, whatever was the outcome of his dis- 
covery. Circumstances did not permit him to put 
into execution his resolve until many months had 
elapsed and winter had followed autumn, and 
winter had given way to spring, and the latter 
being quite well advanced so that nature was given 
to duties of germination and growing in all her 
activity, accelerated by warm sunshine of a well 
advanced season. 
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Chapter XXII. 
Barney Endeavors to Solve a Mystery 

"The act was small, its issue great, 

A watch fire on the hill, 
It shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still/' 

— Anonymous, 

IT was, therefore, some months before Barney 
McCarrol put his resolution into execution 
by trying to follow out the solution of the 
mystery of South SalenL One fine morning in 
early spring he sallied forth with gun and rcS to 
the lakes. His object was to fish in the waters 
of Lake Rippowam and if, perchance, game was 
sighted he would be doubly happy. He had started 
before daybreak and reached the lakes before the 
sun had made its appearance, it was, therefore, not 
many hours high when he had hooked some fine 
trout and bass, more than sufficient for his wants. 
He climbed the steep sidie of the moimtain beyond 
in the vicinity of the cave. As if to tempt his 
marksmanship a couple of hares darted across his 
path into the bushes; they soon paid the penalty 
of their rashness. Tying them together he slung 
them over his arm. 

As he came close by the cave, he saw there had 
been an effort at cultivation, sods had been rudely 
upturned and Indian maize and potatoes had ap- 
peared above the groimd. This lact dispelled the 
illusion of spirits from his mind, as he never knew 
them to be in need of potatoes and com. A 
thought crossed his mind which he generously 
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adopted. Selecting a couple of the nicest fish and 
one of the hares he put aside the door and left 
them within the cave thinking: "It will not go 
amiss for the poor creatures to have some fresh 
food/' He carefully replaced the door and with 
an inward satisfaction that he had done a good 
deed wandered home. 

Sarah's companion had been an observer of 
this act of generosity from behind the cover of a 
secluded spot but a short distance away. Her 
heart went out to the donor of this little act of 
kindness on the part of Barney. It was all the 
more acceptable from the fact of its having been 
so imostentatiously bestowed. She had them well 
under way in the process of cooking before the 
return of her mistress from one of her solitary 
rambles. She related the circumstance to her, and 
a wan smile momentarily lighted her eyes. She 
was silently sensitive and appreciative. This one 
little act did more to remove the barriers of re- 
serve than any one event since she came to the 
moimtains, as subsequent events shall telL It 
awakened within her a slight desire to come out of 
the fastnesses of her reserve and bestow upon the 
silent giver a little ripple of responsiveness from 
the placidity of the indifference of her accus- 
tomed ways. 

Sarah and Agathy had taken up the pursuit 
of agriculture to a limited degree, more to fill in 
the monotonous moments of inactivity, than any- 
thing else, also it gave a quiet balm to their feel- 
ings to watch from day to day nature's efforts 
from the germinating seed to the imf olding leaf 
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and spear to further blossom into maturity and 
ripen into abundance from the original infinitesi- 
mal spark of vegetable life. It seemed, too, as if 
nature lent her aid in supplying their wants. A 
grape vine, laden with its purple clusters close to 
the cave afforded them both nourishment and 
ornament. 

At first the wild animals scurried away to their 
hidiQg places on the approach of either one, but 
when they saw that there was no effort at pursuit 
or molestation, their fright was first replaced by 
timidity and afterwards, fearlessness — and often 
seemed to wish to court their intimacy, and after 
awhile the foxes and rabbits would allow them- 
selves to be fed from their surplus or abundance. 
The birds of the air also became accustomed to 
their presence. The ravens goiug so far as only to 
run ahead of their approaching footsteps with 
their pirouettiug and flittiugs of their wings, and 
hopping about as in fancied alarm which was only 
the semblance of a fear they did not feel, or they 
would perch upon some projecting crag with a 
solemnity of mien and sombreness of garb that be- 
fitted some stem judge in gown and hood, and 
sepulchrally dole out their decisions in all the 
soberness that some grave subject matter re- 
quired. This might agaia be diversified by the 
strident chatterings, cawings and angry gestures of 
angry fishwomen, as if in a fury at some grievance. 
After awhile they became so familiar that they 
would light upon the shoulder or outstretched 
hand and allow themselves to be stroked and 
petted, all the while chattering in the excess of 
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their contented gamilousness. Quail and part- 
ridge after a short space became assured of their 
friendliness and would often bring their broods 
close to the cavern as if in full display of the satis- 
faction of their maternal abimdance, their duck- 
ings of deep satisfaction giving evidence of their 
pride at the number and comeliness of their chil- 
dren. All the feathered animals became as tame 
as domesticated chickens, and would share the 
hospitality of the cave without restraint or fear. 
One and all of feathered or furry friends soon 
came to the conclusion that they would accept the 
newcomers and make them welcome and worthy 
to be of them. They were never molested and their 
want of fear or alarm on near approach often gave 
solace to our unhappy friends. 

Barney would sdways make it a point to visit 
the rock or cave once or twice a week and leave 
substantial tokens of his friendship and solicitude. 
These offerings, for some time, were always made 
when the occupants were found to be absent, he 
intuitively became possessed of their wish to avoid 
any close intimacy with their f ellowmen. He was 
sure some great sorrow had come upon these two 
lonely women, the intensity of which he was eager 
to respect, at the same time became sympathetic 
with a growing consciousness of their wants and 
what little protection he could afford them in the 
generosity of his abundance. This attendance on 
the wants became to him, in a short time, a sort 
of reverence. Accidental circumstances made him 
aware that one of the two women was a colored 
servant as well as a faithful and devoted com- 
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panioiL Intrusioii upon other peoples secrets was 
foreign to his nature and he never questioned their 
intents or purposes. He had religiously kept to 
himself his discoveries, and when tiie si]d)ject was 
brought up by the villagers and varioiudy com- 
mented upon he strengthened them in any f an^ 
they might have by agreeing with them in all their 
surmises. 

It soon became one of the duties of Barney to 
provide fish, game and other wants to those inhabi- 
tants of the cave, and he was never more happy 
than when engaged in his self imposed task. Fre- 
quently he had passed them at dose range and 
silent recognition and pleased looks made each 
aware of the satisfaction and appreciation of the 
other. After a time these became nods of recogni- 
tion to be followed by ordinary brief salutation as 
to time of day. For a long time their friendship, 
and intimacy ended there, each being content witii 
those scant civilities of communication. The pro- 
visions continued to be bestowed in the same sUent 
method and to be received with as little ceremony. 
Each was to be tacitly imconscious of the giver or 
the recipient, like the abimdance bestow^ upon 
the altar of some mythological deity. Barney in 
the fulness of the content at the bestowal of a 
worthy charity was made happy also in the accep- 
tance of that bounty silently. 

Matters progressed until it became a matter of 
indifference whether the occupants were present 
or not, at first he courted no recognition, being 
oblivious of their presence only to the extent of a 
nod or salutation, then often these visits were 
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prolonged into silent observations of these two 
women, when he would sit in deep meditation 
about the cave, or perhaps diversify them by hoe- 
ing the com or potatoes, or attending to other 
little matters that his watchful eye told him was 
needful. Then, after awhile snatches of desultory 
conversation would intersperse these silent visita- 
tions, these to grow longer until a means of com- 
munication was gradually established and little, 
confidences exchanged that became deeper and 
more, protracted, but yet only on the simplest mat- 
ters, never touching upon the great tragedy of 
what seemed to have certainly taken place. The 
absence of attempts to probe a past and still pain- 
ful wounds earned their confidence with more as- 
surance than anything else, and more and more 
their thoughts were shared than each thought at 
the time. With a lack of obtrusiveness that was 
highly commendable and praiseworthy, Barney 
soon was cognizant of the trend of the lives of 
these two lonely women, his natural good hearted- 
ness, charity and unconscious goodness earned the 
way to the secret of their lives that would at first 
have seemed well nigh impossible. 

Barney's character was a watchdog of faithful- 
ness and devotion for the pure love of doing good. 
His good nature was ever bubbling over in the 
excess of its abundance, lightening the cares and 
troubles of his neighbors by a kind word or kinder 
act with a lavishness that was his chief aim. His 
Indian friends, who were nigh neighbors, were 
made aware of his discovery and his example was 
often emulated by them; their silent, sombre offer- 
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ings were often a solace to those two poor wounded 
spirits; these acts of kindness often preventing 
them from falling into the chaos and depths of 
despondency and despair whose abyss seemed to 
be interminable and without fathom, engulfing 
them in the hopelessness of despairing grief with- 
out one ray of hope or future, the workings of 
their reason being clogged by the very impotence 
of their mental forces. These circumstances, 
together with the sereneness of their solitary, 
though dismal retreat, afforded a balm to their 
troubled spirits and brought them out of brooding 
and melancholy, although somewhat assuageing 
the intensity of their woe but not eradicating it. 
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Chapter XXIII. 
Agathy Shares Her Confidences With Barney 

"So the struck deer in somcr sequestered part 
Lies down to die, the arrow in his heart. 
He, stretched unseen in coverts hid by day 
Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life away." 

—Pope. 

C Cr I lOP of the momin' to ye,'' exclaimed 
I Barney one morning after he had made 
-*■ suflScient progress into the intimacy of 
the two women to make sure it would not meet 
with a rebuff. "Is your mistress well? I have 
not seen her for some time. I hope nothing serious 
has befallen her.'' 

"She seems to have one of her more than usual 
sad and melancholy spells, I have done everything 
to rouse her but without result. I know it is about 
the time of the anniversary of her great sorrow," 
said Agathy, with more than her usual warmth, as 
if glad to imburden her thoughts to some kindred 
spirit, and also to imconsciously obtain that sym- 
pathy, no matter how much we try to do without 
or steel ourselves against, will often suddenly dash 
over us in great waves engulfing us in the natural 
weaknesses of humanity, making more obvious all 
of our frailties, sweeping away all of our resolu- 
tions and studied action of years leaving nothing 
but the ruins of broken thoughts, promises and 
efforts in the chaotic state of imcertainty, hopeless 
of the future, with the wrecks of the tragedy of 
our lives staring us in the face ; after a time if the 
ruins of the temple of our minds are not hopeless 
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and entangled, we strive to rebmld out of the 
broken pieces after the old model, modifying its 
architecture by the experience we have gone 
through. Such was the mental state of Agathy 
reflected from her mistress by long association and 
dwelling on the same thoughts and trying to solve 
the actions of her mistress she had, after a time, 
by this process of reasoning, began to put into 
practice arising from these convictions. 

Her mistress continued in the same pre-occu- 
pied, moody, melancholy frame of mind as first 
characterized her actions, with only this difference, 
that now she accepted, as a matter of course, with- 
out any of the combativeness that ^e was wont to 
meet, the advances of neighbors to either share 
her sympathy or intimacy, never even taking the 
trouble to object to anything done for her, as some- 
thing, past her ability to prevent. Silence was her 
only refuge when conversation became too impor- 
tunate, or there was an attempt to force her con- 
fidences. This last turn of melancholy languor or 
apathy had become of longer duration than usual, 
but Agathy thought that tiie spring time, with its 
imusual beauteousness and gloriousness, had much 
to do with recalling the impressions of that spring 
time of long ago that had opened so serenely and 
auspiciously for her ; that her wounds had broken 
and bled anew could be told by the deeper lines 
upon her face, as well as the imquenchable woe to 
be seen in the depths of her eyes, which seemed to 
wither up body in the fierceness of the hot sorocco 
of anguish which overwhelmed, surroimded and 
dashed against her, withering her in its scorching 
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breath of fury, consuming her slowly but surely. 
She seemed at these times to shrink within herself, 
as if in anticipation of the torture, of the searing 
her bleeding heart with the white heat of pain ; but 
just short of human endurance ; the throes of agony 
and pain not reaching to the degree when aU 
earthly torments are submerged into unconscious- 
ness of the present surroimdings. Bringing all 
the fortitude of her pain-rocked soul to her assist- 
ance she was not able to stay its ravages or miti- 
gate her sufferings in the least ; time had not dealt 
kindly as yet — ^to allow her to contemplate her past 
afflictions to be viewed from afar, maJdng the pain 
the memory of past suffering, rather than present 
agony. If at iliese times, tiie suddenness of the 
attacks did not overwhelm her in an instant, she 
had learned to lessen their intensity somewhat, by 
recourse to prayer, or the contemplation of War- 
ren Johnson's celestial bliss, as it would lessen 
them by comparison, and offering them up as an 
act of love for what her Saviour had suffered for 
men's sins. 

But this present one was one of those times in 
the Garden of her Gethsemane where her very 
spirit broke forth in a sweat of blood (bleeding at 
every pore of her over acute sensibility, rending 
her into a quivering, suffering mass of over- 
wrought lacerated humanity), leaving her just on 
the verge where the very spirit must break the 
bonds of its earthly abode and set itself free. Her 
recovery from these attacks was slow and tedious, 
and there were times when it was diflflcult to tell 
which moment would be her last, conscious to 
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internal feelings but often oblivions to events pass- 
ing abont her. This recent one had already lasted 
several weeks, before she began to slowly regain 
her accustomed condition sufficiently to exert her 
will power and bodily strength to more than raise 
herself from he rude pallet. Her faithful servant 
suffered at these times as much as it was possible 
for a physique to suffer that could not understand 
but vaguely, much less feel, the acuteness of mental 
suffering, therefore, although it caused her much 
anxiety, it had not the visible effect as it did on 
her mistress. Her long, lonely watchings and 
ministrations to the deep dejection of her mistress 
was the cause for that hankering after and solicit- 
ing of the sympathy of a human heart that she 
f oimd herself so much in need of this morning, and 
she was nothing loath to seek for it with such a 
sympathizer as Barney had proven himself to be, 
and being convinced that he would receive such 
confidences with the responsiveness that it de- 
served. 

^^It do be past reason to see how that poor 
thing suffers. She must have been dealt a heavy 
blow to still cause her all this trouble,'' said Bar- 
ney. **They do be saying that love takes hold 
piuiiy deep by some, but I never had only a bit of 
an attack, and I always f oimd another bit of it 
would stop the first, as homypath docthurs say 
the loike cures the loike," soliloquized Barney, as 
he added more to himself than for other ears : 

**If now she could only get it wonce more loike 
the first wan it might do good," and aloud, **Did 
he die, or perhaps run off wid her heart, it was?" 
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asked Barney, denoting the cause of her malady 
in his familiar way. 

^^He was killed at the battle of Ridgefield, but 
My ! wasn^t he fine to look at, and so good, and they 
say he was very rich, too,^' said Agathy, taken 
imawares by his abrupt question or corresponding 
need of sympathy and to imburden her heart and 
mind to some one. 

^^On what side was hef asked Barney. 

*^He was a British officer, a colonel on Gover- 
nor Tryon's staff, but quickly turned to the side 
of the Colonists and fought for them with great 
bravery. Every one says he was in the hottest of 
the fight, with bullets whistling all about him and 
men falling on all sides of him. Just as he was 
rallying the men at the last charge before retreat- 
ing, his horse was shot from under him and in 
falling a bullet struck him in the side, but he lived 
a few days at the Tavern,'' said Agathy. 

''Was it at the Ridgefield Tavern^' quickly 
asked Barney. 

''Yes^ her father kept the Ridgefield Tavern,'' 
was the answer. 

''An' shure, Nathaniel Bishop was the Tavern 
keeper, was he her father?" was the next question. 

"He was her father, she was the only child, and 
the pride of their hearts," was the answer. 

His lips pursed themselves in a low wjiistle, 
and his face was beginning to light with the dawn- 
ing consciousness of the unravelling of a mystery 
greater than he had anticipated. 

"Do you be after telling me that it is Sarah 
Bishop, beyant, that was so purty it would do your 
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heart good to catch that sweet smile she had for 
every one/' was quickly asked. 

A nod in the aflfirmative was the reply, recol- 
lecting that she had been more loquacious than she 
intended. 

A peculiar awestruck expression overspread 
his countenance as he furtively glanced about him 
expecting to see some ghostly apparition rise from 
the groimd, and he gasped in a hollow whisper, as 
the ruddy hue of his face became blanched : 

** Sarah Bishop is dead, she sailed for the ould 
counthry after her parents died, and the ship was 
wrecked, and all souls on board were lost,'' said 
Barney, disconcerted, and hardly able to articulate ; 
his whole being having become tremulous with fear 
as he thought of the many meetings he had with 
the spirits, at the same time ponderiug within him- 
self whether he was in the flesh or spirit. Cer- 
tainly, he was on the verge of collapse, his knees 
knocked and his teeth began to rattle, and he would 
have gone to pieces, so to speak, if the soimd of 
Agathy's voice had not reassured him, as she said: 

^*So everyone thought — ^but we did not take sail 
at all ; we put some of what was supposed to be our 
baggage on board and our names were on the 
passenger list, but we did not go on board as was 
expected. We wished to lend such ideas to our 
former acquaintances and throw them off guard 
so we could get away from everything that re- 
minded my mistress of her trouble." 

Barney's face cleared and it began to take on 
its old expression as the ruse of the two women 
slowly flashed across his mind. 
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^^And you are not dead, at all?" asked Barney, 
to make sure his senses were not deceiving him, or 
that he was not possessed of an optical illusion. 

^*You see. Mistress Bishop was getting more 
nervous and restless the longer she stayed about 
the Tavern and could not endure to meet people, 
who having heard her sad story would gaze at her, 
while others, out of kindness of heart, would con- 
dole with her and try and make her forget her 
trouble,'' said Agathy. 

"Has she not gone to Ridgefield since she came 
away?" asked Barney. 

"Not for some years could she bear to talk of 
it, much less visit there, but many years after she 
took up her abode in the cave she seemed to have 
a longing for something and her old restlessness 
took hold of her. One morning she made prepara- 
tions for a longer journey than usual and signified 
that she desired me to accompany her. I soon per- 
ceived the direction she was taking and I was much 
surprised at it, but I humored her and said noth- 
ing, nor asked her any questions. She had changed 
much since that former time and no one would 
have recognized her or me either; as soon after 
we left Ridgefield everyone thought we had been 
drowned. I had frequently overheard different 
ones speaking of what was such a sad ending to 
a blighted life. The tragedies surrounding both 
of our lives had often been rehearsed exhaustively 
and commented on within our hearing, so that we 
considered ourselves with the dead, so far as our 
neighbors went. As we approached nearer and 
nearer to our destination. Mistress Bishop became 
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more and more restless with an inward agitation 
and a bright unnatural fire came into her eyes. 
At first, I was fearful that it was a sudden mania 
or fit of insanity, brought on by all her troubles, 
but as I was powerless to prevent I humored her 
in her whim and appeared as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world for her to want to see 
her old haimts again, moreover, as there was little 
fear of recognition, I could see by the fire of her 
suppressed emotion she was apparently becoming 
calmer, but it was only the appearance of calmness 
as evidenced by the feverish haste by which we 
increased our speed, imtil it could almost be said 
to be quickening into a run. She seemed to be 
totally unconscious of all this, as was manifested 
by her heedlessness of surroimdings, nor could I 
stay her footsteps until her physical force was 
overcome by fatigue and she halted for rest, at 
the same time pressing her hands over heart to 
lessen the tumultous beating that was apparent; 
also to allay the sharp pain thereby; the intense 
suffering shown on her face which had taken an 
ashen a&iost livid hue, except for two hectic spots 
on her cheeks. Her breath came in short gasps, 
with a sense of choking, as she would occasionally 
clutch at her throat as if to afford her more air. 
I tried to soothe her as best I could and mildly 
endeavored to deter her from her onward course, 
but to no purpose, she waiving me off by a painful 
but persistent motion of her hands. I, therefore, 
concluded it would better serve her by humoring 
her and to termniate our pilgrimage as short as 
might be. We resumed our journey and on reach- 
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ing a height overlooking the village, she became 
suddenly still and her face lighted up with a 
pathetic, though feeble, smile, and she lost her- 
self in contemplation as if at some shrine. 
Allowing my own mind to go back to those days 
of sorrow and sadness of long ago, I thought what 
she must be experiencing from my knowledge of 
events. Now that relief seemed to have come to 
her troubled spirit, I let her pursue her way as 
she wished. We soon approached the village 
street and went about the old familiar spots and 
haimts of distant days, and what caused her to 
feel somewhat of peace, produced in me a most 
sad and melancholy feeling to pervade my frame 
and drenched my spirit with the depression which 
comes of what might have been. At the upper 
end of the town she behaved as if she was visit- 
ing a mecca where some sacred relic called forth 
thoughts sublime, as she contemplated the spot 
where Warren Johnson fell, and where his blood 
must have mingled with the soil. This seemed to 
be a holy spot, her spirit became hushed and awe- 
struck, while a holy light came to her eyes and 
she lost herself in inward spiritual communion. 
After a time she * signified her intention' of 
returning. Then it was seen how great had 
been the strain upon her physical being; she tot- 
tered, stumbled and would have fallen had I not 
supported her drooping figure, she was nothing 
loath to rest her head upon my bosom. It was 
pitiful to behold her, my heart bled as I looked at 
that poor soul in her grief. After a long, weary 
journey, with much faltering, rests and renewed 
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efforts, we reached our humble abode. I lay her 
carefully and tenderly upon her rude couch and 
busied myself to prepare a refreshing and nourish- 
ing draught to revive her lagging and drooping 
spirits. Shee soon fell into the deep sleep of ex- 
haustion and I thanked God our triads for the day 
were over." 

While the above was being told, Barney was 
an eager listener, following it with open mouthed 
wonder. His face was a play of the sadder emo- 
tions, and many times tears coursed down his 
honest, sympathetic cheeks, as he listened to the 
pathetic recital of the sufferings of the hermitess, 
nor did he recover from his deep dejection; for 
some minutes he could not get the mastery of his 
feelings and his voice was husky with emotion, as 
he asked: 

"Did the British officer care for Sarah, was he 
in love with her?'' 

"Yes, he was her shadow, whenever he could 
get a release from his duties. They were as fair 
a couple as you would wish to see. You would 
really be in doubt as you saw them together which 
was the finer of the two, or which was most in love 
with the other, *' was the answer. 

"Did Mistress Bishop's parents favor it?" was 
asked. 

An expression of anger overspread her fea- 
tures, as she replied: 

"Her father adored Sarah and would have 
given his heart's blood for her happiness, if it were 
possible, but her Mother was distrustful and suspi- 
cious of the Colonel. You know, he was a Catholic 
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and she loved Catholics like the devil loves holy 
water, and I have always heard her express her- 
self that she wanted no Papists in her family, 
although she could not deny but what the Colonel 
was one of the most honorable and upright of men. 
His fame was all through the two Colonies for 
goodness, charity and bravery, but he was a Cath- 
olic and in her eyes that more than counterbalanced 
all of his good traits. In fact, she could not see 
how it were possible for those qualities to be com- 
bined in one of his faith. '* 

**Poor things, their love affairs seemed to be 
badly mixed and unfortunate,*' said Barney. 

"That is true, but I am led to think that if her 
present knowledge of what was contained in the 
different faiths in those times, her idea of Cath- 
olicity would have been different,'' said Agathy. 

"Could she have persuaded her mother into his 
belief? I have heard tell she was purty positive,*' 
said Barney. 

"She would have found it difficult, she would 
have dealt justly and obediently by her mother, but 
I do not thmk she would have allowed her mother's 
will to wreck her life," replied Agathy. 

They both fell to musing upon the inequalities 
and incompatibilities of life and why such things 
were permitted. 
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Chapter XXIV. 
The Vigil of the Hermitess 

"On things that fail ub, reed by reed, to lean; 

To mourn the changed, the far away, the dead. 
To Bend our troubled spirits through th' unseen. 
Intensely questioning for treasures fled." 

— Hemans. 

THE confidence that Agathy imposed in Bar- 
ney was not misplaced. The secrets of the 
hermitess he kept inviolate and she was 
evermore an object of his solicitude and paternal 
watchfulness. There was never any intimation, 
by either word or token, that he shared her confi- 
dences, and he went about his usual duties in the 
same even, cheerful manner that had always char- 
acterized him. To Agathy 's watchful eye there 
was observed an increased tenderness with which 
he regarded his mistress, but if his eyes rested 
longer upon her than usual in their earnest de- 
votedness, she was entirely imconscious of it. Her 
remembrance of what had been, filled up all the 
niches of her mind, leaving but little else than 
mere animal instincts in following out her daily 
life. Now that the ice of the intimacy of Agathy 
and Barney was broken, both shared each other's 
careful ministrations upon the wants of the her- 
mitess, which she received in the same mechanical 
way, or, only at rare intervals did she betray her 
appreciation of the watchfulness and care by some 
sign or wan smile directed towards them, or by 
some mute appeal in the depths of those melan- 
choly eyes, when her senses were more than usu- 
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ally set jarring and tingling to the vibrations set 
about by some accidental circumtances. Other 
than this, she pursued the even tenor of her ab- 
stracted and melancholy existence in the self -same 
restless torpidity of beniunbed mental sensibili- 
ties. Between her attendants there had been es- 
tablished a mutual confidence — ^a pre-arranged 
concerted union of activity — ^that was apparent to 
each other in the small desultory snatches of con- 
versation with Mistress Bishop as the pivotal 
point. By a roundabout and uninquisitive man- 
ner, Barney had obtained all the events and occur- 
rences in the life and targedy of Sarah Bishop. 
This had been gleaned from Agathy from time to 
time by a word, an inquiry or a look which would 
often convey as much as a long-continued con- 
versation. Barney had kept securely locked up in 
his breast everything he had learned about the 
past lives of these two lonely women. 

These were still the subjects of speculation and 
conjecture among the villagers of South Salem, 
but from years of frequent and constant observa- 
tions of their lives, they had ceased to be matters 
of course, but not a few were of the firm conviction 
that the yoimger of the two women was the victim 
of aberration of mind through some great afflic- 
tion or sorrow that had suddenly come upon her, 
and having escaped from some retreat for the 
insane had sought her former faithful servant and 
attendant and withdrew from himian observation 
within the fastnesses of the forest and cave upon 
the shores of Lake Rippowam, where she was pass- 
ing her days in the harmlessness of melancholic 
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insanity. As there was no cause for alarm and she 
was never known to be violent, she was never mo- 
lested nor the quietness of her retreat ruthlessly 
invaded by the ofl&cers of the law. Of course, she 
was religiously looked after by the overseer of 
the town and the deacons of the church to see that 
they wanted for nothing, but as they were known 
to be always supplied with money, it was taken 
that either a small allowance was received at regu- 
lar and stated intervals from a former estate, or 
there had been a secret chest or receptacle that con- 
tained a store laid up against future wants. In 
either case it was a matter of only a casual or pass- 
ing comment, and taken up with their own simple, 
rural occupation, left little time for the affairs of 
others or things beyond the immediate horizon of 
daily events. 

The Pastor, on a few occasions, tried to see 
what solace and balm there might be in the admin- 
istrations of his holy office, but he was either re- 
ceived with the curtest possible civilities, short 
answers or by silence that showed him that his 
efforts were unappreciated or not wanted. He, 
therefore, gave up all efforts in that direction and 
contented himself with the thought that an all 
wise Providence would right those matters in his 
own good time. 

Years had now elapsed since the two women 
had taken their residence within the cave upon the 
crest of the mountain. Agathy was rapidly becom- 
ing bowed down underneath the infirmities of in- 
creasing years. She was now unable to walk far- 
ther than the village of South Salem, and that 
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with the utmost difficulty and pain, but this becamie 
a matter of little import, as Barney, in his willing- 
ness, was pressed into the service of his friends 
and acted as messenger in the small necessities 
required. 

"You are growing old and feeble, Agathy,'* 
said Barney one day, **you must be well up in 
years/' 

"I am over eighty years, as near as I can make 
out; but my motiier lived to be ninety-five. My 
only prayer is, that the good Lord permits me to 
live to close the eyes of my mistress on her long 
journey," said Agathy. 

"It would be a sad day for Mistress Bishop 
when you are gone,*' mournfully added Barney, as 
he mentally pictured the hermitess in her loneli- 
ness when her faithful attendant was called to her 
future reward. 

"It grieves my poor soul to think of such a 
time, and could I know she was under some one's 
care I could die with i)eace of mind,'' said Agathy. 

"If any promise of mine will comfort ye, I wUl 
cheerfully give it," sympathetically added Barney. 
"Whatever I can do will be gladly done." 

A look of thanksgiving, too deep for words was 
written on her face. 

"Poor thing, she has never had to think for 
herself since I have known her, I don't know how 
she would ever live if she had to, but the Lord pro- 
vides," reverently said Agathy. 

It was not many months before Agathy was 
close to her final leavetaking and was imable to 
totter but a few steps from the cavern, and that by 
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sheer force of will power, her heroic efforts were 
painful to behold. Soon this gave way to com- 
plete inability to hardly move from side to side 
upon her rude pallet. In one sense her helpless- 
ness seemed to be a fortunate circumstance for 
Sarah rather than otherwise, because it brought 
her out of the depths of her abstraction of mind as 
nothing else could have done. She now became the 
one that had to minister to the wants of the other 
and provide for both Agathy and herself. There 
was no want of tenderness to l\er faithful servant 
and attendant, her solicitude for her every want 
was met with alacrity and even anticipation, which 
was marvelous and brought out the latent goodness 
of her nature that had lain so long dormant for 
want of activity, stimulated by her affection. She 
busied herself about the ordinary affairs of life, 
limited, it is true, but with an eagerness bom of a 
debt of love given by her faithful companion. As 
these matters passed before the ever watchful eyes 
of Agathy, as she lay in her helpless condition, she 
would watch her mistress with an adoring look as 
she noted the love and womanly tenderness that 
characterized all her actions of nursing. This 
awakening from her apathy gave added comfort 
to Agathy, making it apparent that when she was 
gone, the attention to her own wants would draw 
her from her sorrow. 

Barney was as ever watchful and sympathetic 
as of yore and scarcely a couple of days passed 
that he did not visit the cave and leave his offer- 
ings. Sarah took all of his acts of attention as 
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evidences of his acts of kindness for the faithful 
Agathy. 

One morning Barney made his accustomed 
visit, and as he approached the cave saw Sarah 
Bishop sitting in front of the rocks in one of her 
fits of brooding and dejection that was all the more 
obvious as since Agathy 's illness they were of less 
and less frequency and depth. His mind quickly 
divined the truth that Agathy was no more and 
that she had departed this life. Peering into the 
cave he saw what he suspected was a certainty. 
The body of Agathy in the stillness of death, 
stretched on her rude couch with hands meekly 
folded, a serene expression upon her upturned face 
as if her last moments had been attended with 
peace. The first traces of tears he had ever seen 
were stiU visible upon Mistress Sarah Bishop's 
face. She signified that she wished his counsel 
and assistance. 

^*Poor Agathy, good soul, has gone to her 
reckoning. God rest her soul,'' piously ejaculated 
Barney. "Where will we bury her, I suppose in 
the churchyard of the village?" asked Barney. 

** Agathy wanted to rest on the mountain side, 
near the cave, if she died first, I promised her I 
would carry out her wishes, and if I died first she 
would do the same for me," said Sarah. 

"Let her rest underneath the vine beyant that 
she loved so well," said Barney. "I will go and 
dig a place for her body." 

By an inclination of her head she signified that 
it would be pleasing to her to have him attend to 
that part of the solemn duties. It was but a short 
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space of time before everything was ready for the 
interment of Agathy's remains. While Barney 
was doing his diare, Sarah had been gathering 
leaves and branches of the flowering dogwood and 
long garlands of the hoary clematis, with the soft 
tones of the green underbrush, and when Barney 
had finished his self imposed task, she brought 
them forth and lined the grave with the leaves, 
branches, flowers and twigs, making a lovely bed 
as she artistically blended the colors. Now they* 
brought forth the body and laying it gently upon 
the floral bower covered it with flowers and leaves 
and branches followed by the gently replaced 
mother earth. After which garlands interwoven 
in various devices were laid upon the mound and 
they reverently knelt in prayer silently mingling 
and sending their petitions heavenward. 
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Chapter XXV. 

The Hermitess Finds Peace and Balm 
to her Troubled Spirit 

"Hope, like the glimm'ring taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers the way; 
And still, as darker grows the night. 
Emits a brighter ray." 

— Goldsmith, 

AFTER the death and burial of Agathy, Sarah 
relapsed somewhat into her old moods of 
abstraction, coming out of them for brief 
periods for a longer or shorter space of time to 
attend the simple wants of nature. Although sad- 
ness attended her at all times she did not pass into 
the deeper fits of dejection and gloom that were 
wont to be so painfully apparent at times. Much 
of her idle moments were given over to reverie and 
thoughts beyond the grave, which seemed to lend 
her solace and comfort, at the same time making 
it apparent that there was some sweet spiritual 
communion with those who had gone before. The 
vigils of her fasts were often of long duration so 
that besides becoming thinner in physique it added 
much of the spirituelle to her face lessening the 
hard lines furrowed into her cheeks by the strong 
conflicting moments of pain and anguish, that had 
so often swept over her. The look of utter loneli- 
ness and weariness had left her face, and in its 
stead there came an expression of kindred com- 
panionship that filled up the uneven hollows and 
crevices of her mind with the influence of some- 
thing nobler, grander and of a sublime nature that 
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at once lifted her above things terrestrial, filling 
her with the Light that cometii into the world for 
all men. She often seemed to possess some miracle 
of mind which permitted her to view herself as if 
from afar, to look at herself as if it were by 
another, and to be able to view both with an 
abstraction or disinterestedness bom of some 
strongly intimate sense that it was still her own 
and that both belonged to her and from an evolve- 
ment of them, cast before her vision by a hidden 
and supernatural force, she was given to see that 
she had entered a new life differing from the old 
one, inasmuch as the new one partook more of a 
fullness of the spiritual than physical, rounded 
out to a maturity of earthly chastening with a 
longing for something to come after tihat was 
immeasurably superior and higher than the pres- 
ent and would leave nothing to desire. Also that 
the sufferings she had already endured would be 
added to those of the present to increase the happi- 
ness of her future state. She had a premonition 
that in experiencing the new life it would be in 
the companionship of those dear ones who had 
caused her so much happiness and sadness on 
earth. There were intervals during these times 
when she was permitted to vaguely anticipate the 
glories of her future life ; others, when her spirit 
moorings seemed to be swept from her, envelop- 
ing her in the black clouds of gloom, desolation 
and despair, through which darkness she could not 
penetrate ; and she would again sink to the lowest 
depths of despair and drink to the last dregs of 
her anguish. But slowly the clouds would break, 
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rays of light would break through their murkiness 
and she would again emerge from the gloom and 
take on the habiliments of a hopeful light and 
regain her serenity and composure and peace of 
mind. She knew that this was a means to test 
her constancy of faith. 

At no time are we entirely abandoned by the 
grace of God, unless we ruthlessly throw it from 
us when it is offered and strive to floimder over 
the dark and fathomless seas of doubt but when 
it is withdrawn for a time, it is to show us how 
weak we are of ourselves, and what a frail reed 
we are, swayed by the winds of temptation, self- 
conceit and animal passions ; — ^then a ray of light 
is thrown to us when we are about to be submerged 
into the depths and we grasp again at the life fine 
of God's grace and our souls are again recovered. 

Barney continued to administer to the meagre 
wants of the hermitess, but as her wants were few 
and her rambles often of long duration and ex- 
tent, she many times was absent at the times of 
his visits so that sometimes weeks elapsed between 
their meetings. His advancing years made him 
seek the quiet of his fireside more and more as 
time elapsed; also the town authorities gaining 
but a slight insight into her past, after the death 
of Agathy, took it upon themselves to watch over 
her and to send messengers to her cave from time 
to time to ascertain her condition and also whether 
she was able to gather the few necessities of life 
that she required. From these circumstances 
Barney relaxed his vigilance of her well being and 
also from the fact that the infirmities of age were 
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slowly but surely convincing him that he was 
approaching his allotment of three score and ten. 

The AbW Thaddeus learning of his enforced 
seclusion and having frequently within the last 
one or two decades made his acquaintance at dif- 
ferent points of his missionary circuit, he was 
brought into close companionship with Barney, 
the latter often bearing him company in his long 
journeys into the byways of the sparsely settled 
outskirts of surrounding towns and villages in 
search of some stray lamb of his flock who had 
wandered far from his early faith ; Barney being 
conversant with all points, even remote from his 
own habitation due to his roaming propensities, 
was known far and near, and being a friend to all 
humanity, and able to keep his own counsels and 
the confidences entrusted to him, he was often 
made the means of communication between the 
outlying residents and the Abb6 Thaddeus. Bar- 
ney was the good Samaritan to all shades and man- 
ner of men. The Abb^ Thaddeus, therefore, visited 
Barney and ministered to his spiritual needs with- 
out any comment from the town's people as to his 
religious convictions. 

From the reports Barney obtained of Sarah 
Bishop, he learned that she was filling out her life 
in much the same way as heretofore, with added 
calmness which increased with her years, and he 
presumed from dwelling upon supernatural 
things. He was also firmly convinced that she had 
received assistance to bear her burdens by recourse 
to prayer and the contemplation of the many mys- 
teries in the life of our Saviour. He had fre- 
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quently seen her in reverential attitudes with 
uplifted eyes and her lips would silently move. 
This he was sure was the means by which she had 
obtained that peace of mind and calmness of spirit 
which wrought such wonders in her, in comparison 
to her former abstracted mental condition, at- 
tended often by such violent outbursts wherein her 
spirit was torn and dashed about against its 
earthly abode. 

One sunshiny day in the autumn Barney, after 
a period of convalescence from a severe attack of 
rhemnatism, in which his frame was racked with 
pain, had a longing to once more visit the cavern. 
He felt that by aid of his staff he could, by slow 
efforts and periods, reach the cave. So he set out 
and arrived at his destination in due time and was 
fortunate to find Mistress Bishop at home, busy- 
ing about some simple domestic duty. 

At sight of Barney, Mistress Bishop was visibly 
affected as she saw how painful and slow his prog- 
ress had been and what heroic efforts were neces- 
sary for him to come the distance from the village. 
Her face became overspread with a look of pleas- 
ure, to be followed in a moment by one of sym^ 
pathy and pity, as she beheld him in his altered 
condition in which she saw what ravages, dis- 
ease had made upon his once sturdy frame. She 
gently assisted him to a rude seat by the door of 
the cave within the bright sunshine and busied 
about to make him a refreshing draught. She 
quickly went to the spring which gushed forth in 
sparkling bubbles and ripples from the mountain 
side just below its crest as it went dancing on mer- 
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rily, often dashing over rocks forming little cas- 
cades until it met and was lost within the waters 
of the lake below. She was back in a couple of 
minutes with a gourd filled with the pure liquid 
which he eagerly took from her hands with a look 
of appreciation and thanks in his eyes as he let 
them rest upon her. He saw, too, tiiat time had 
not dealt over kindly with the hermitess, but what 
she had lost in the strength was made up in the 
chastening of spirit that was manifest upon her 
face. He saw that she had finally obtained that 
peacefulness that follows long years of strife and 
conflict wherein her spirit had been rudely buffeted 
by tempestuous waves of passion. But she had 
come forth from the battle serene and calm, and 
her spirit was safely anchored within the harbor 
of celestial expectations. One could yet see within 
the depths of her eyes the smouldering fires that 
had once raged so fiercely and which fast threat- 
ened to consimie her quite. But within the cruci- 
ble of her spirit this same heat had melted and 
separated the pure gold from the dross, purifying 
and chastening the precious metal to the acme of 
fineness. These storms which had raged and 
threatened to engulf her were shown upon her 
physically, her once finely moulded figure with 
rounded Imes had become angular, her tall, gaunt 
frame was hard and rigid with stooping bent 
figure. Her hair had been well turned to grey. 
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Chapter XXVI. 
Barney Bids Farewell to the Hermitess 

"The world recedes; it disappears 
Heav'n opens on my eyes; my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring: — 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
*0 grave, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting?' " 

—Dying Christian, Pope. 

i i T T does my old heart good to see you once 
I more, Mistress Bishop,'' said Barney, as 

"*" he gazed into her face. "My thoughts 
have many the time been on this mountain, but my 
poor, crippled body would not follow.'' 

**You are too good, Barney, I do not deserve 
such kindness," said Sarah with more animation 
than usual. 

"Tut I tut!" exclaimed Barney, "ye are the one 
that is good to give an old man a friendly word 
now and again. Agathy was a good one. God rest 
her soul," piously ejaculated Barney. 

"Agathy has gone to heaven, God would never 
permit so good a soul to be lost," said Sarah. 

"Amen!" exclaimed Barney, "it will be an 
unlucky day for us if Agathy does not reach 
Heaven." 

"If we look after our souls the Almighty will 
take care of the how and the why," said Sarah. 

Barney's eyes gradually roamed over the cavern 
to see if there were evidences of want. Not dis- 
covering any food he asked: 

"Does the mistress be wanting for anything to 
eat?" 
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**I have everything I need,'* replied Mistress 
Bishop, **I do not want for much, and that is 
easily obtained,'' she replied. 

Tliey both relapsed into silence, each occupied 
with his own thoughts. They naturally took about 
the same turn. iS his eyes quickly and furtively 
went over her tall, gaunt spare frame, beneath her 
tattered raiment, he saw that there remained 
hardly an ounce of flesh, but skin stretched over 
her bonv frame. Her face showed the least evi- 
dence 01 her privations and the long vigils of her 
enforced fasts. Nor did it seem to be tiie aspect of 
starvation as the effort to do with as little nourish- 
ment as would keep body and soul together. Keep- 
ing up just sufficient &re to sustain a spirit that 
was willing and eager to take its flight from its 
house of clay. Nor did this release seem to be at 
all disagreeable to the hermitess, although there 
was no effort at shortening her life she became 
ascetic to the most marked degree until she seemed 
but a shadow of her former self. To look at her 
face without taking into consideration the spare- 
ness of her frame, you would think she was amply 
nourished for the ascetic life which she was fol- 
lowing, but it was only the glow of the inward 
spiritual fire reflected from her soul shining 
through her eyes, the windows of her soul lighten- 
ing it up and permitting one to see for a brief 
instant beyond, as it were, at the soul itself aure- 
oled and emitting a halo from its pure refinement. 
There seemed to be a kindred reflection from soul 
to soul with a sympathy akin to telepathy between 
them permitting each to view the other's soul in 
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its sanctity, at the same time in their humility 
discounting the intriasic value of their own. As 
they silently confronted each other it was rather 
the commimion of their spirits than of the physi- 
cal. It was some time before they came to them- 
selves to note surroundings and quite a space of 
time had elapsed. 

** Whatever comes to either wan of us, may the 
Lord comfort us,'' piously said Barney. 

^^Our earthly journey is about at an end; God 
grant we will be welcome in the hereafter,'' said 
Sarah, more as an echo to their souls reasoning 
than to any other cause. 

They soon parted company, Barney taking up 
his homeward journey. A sadness overspread 
itself about them as if a premonition told them 
that this might be their last earthly meetiag, but 
which should begin the long journey first was the 
conjecture of the other. Each one silently bid the 
other God speed and their eyes said what their 
lips refused to utter. Neither seemed to be in 
doubt of the others ultimate destination and of his 
own, there was only the doubt that possesses every 
good soul, but with the conviction that God would 
take care of them; that they would ultimately find 
a haven of rest. 

At the going down of the bright October sun, 
lighting up the foliage with its many gorgeous 
tints into a jewelled crown for all nature, Barney 
well down the slope of the mountain took one last 
lingering look at the hermitess as she stood out- 
lined upon the crest of the mountain in the golden 
sunlight, which seemed to cling about her and 
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Barney thought that for one brief moment the 
purity of her soul shone through it all transform- 
ing her from the natural to the supernatural. Her 
form became erect and her face was transformed 
— ^her figure losing the sombreness and decrepit- 
ness of age. This was the last impression tiiat 
Barney took away with him of the hermitess, and 
it filled his heart with peace. He reached his 
humble fireside and the way seemed to have been 
shorter and his efforts attended with barely any 
pain or discomfort, and his being seemed to be 
infused with some new animation. His being was 
lifted and wafted, so to speak, upon the waves of 
light. He hardly recollected any of the tiresome- 
ness of his homeward journey, for the time his 
senses seemed to be transported upon the wings of 
a happy dream, where his surroundings partook 
of a buoyant ethereal nature filled with roseate 
hue. His wants were satisfied in the contempla- 
tion of something above and about him, but of 
which he was one of the integral points. The last 
definite form that filled his earthly vision was the 
transformed figure of the hermitess upon the crest 
of the moimtain waving him a farewell. 

When his senses became acutely sensible of 
his surroundings he was reclining within his own 
abode. He experienced a deep languor that seemed 
to him more of a sleepy repose wherein his senses 
were beginning to be hushed into the unconscious- 
ness of sleep. He was dimly conscious of exteipial 
objects, but a gentle slipping into what? He felt 
just as we often do when our senses are being 
lulled to sleep, but external objects passing about 
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us are confused and take the part of the dream, 
and one is merged into the other until we cannot 
tell where one begins and the other ends. This 
seemed to be his present condition and his mind 
seemed just able to register a wish that this state 
would continue that he would neither relapse into 
the deeper repose of imconscious cerebration or 
awaken to the ruder objects of life with all its 
turmoil and attendant anxieties and perplexities. 
While he was in this dreamy repose, his wants 
were nil and his mind was filled with endless 
fancies that flitted across his mental vision, each 
one more beautiful than the last. There were no 
aches or pains, no wish or longing. His being was 
permeated and filled to satiety with everything 
that could possibly be desired. 

The next morning after Barney's visitation to 
the cave, the neighbors of the village of South 
Salem, as was their frequent custom since he had 
become crippled and feeble, stopped at his humble 
habitation to chat with him, or perhaps do him 
some little service of which he stood in need. As 
there was no response to their repeated knock- 
ings they pushed open the door and entered. The 
outer or living room was empty, and they entered 
his bed chamber, supposing that he was late in 
rising, or a fresh attack of his old complaint had 
made him a prisoner. They entered, calling him 
by name gently not to awaken him if asleep. They 
saw that he lay quite still, as if in peaceful repose, 
and as they intently gazed at his form under the 
covers they thought they discerned the rythmical 
respiration of the sleeper as donated by the gentle 
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rise of the coverlids. They watched for a moment 
and with less breathless latent they then saw it 
was an optical delusion of their overstrained sensi- 
bilities, that a stillness of some greater cause than 
nature had silently visited the cabin and beckoned 
the spirit of Barney McCarrol to accompany the 
silent visitor, whose dictates nothing can with- 
stand, or from whose decrees none can escape. In 
other words Barney was dead, his spirit had flown 
duriQg sleep, no struggle, no pain, no reluctance 
for kmdred, but a welcome summons that had left 
its impress on the mute figure upon the bed. His 
expression showed the peacefulness of a child, an 
iafant, as it will often smile in its sleep as if 
angels were whisperiag pretty messages in its ear. 
The silent visitor had just caught its victim at 
such an iastant; leaving its still lingeriag impress 
upon the face of the dead. 
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Chapter XXVII. 
The Cavern Gives Up Its Secret 

"I walk down the Valley of Silence, 

Down the dim, voiceless valley alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 

Around me, save God's and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown!" 

— Song of the Mystic, 

FAILING to make her appearance in her ac- 
customed wandering trips to the village of 
Salem across the border to supply her 
scanty and meagre wants to sustain her spare 
frame, towards the spring of 1840, after an unusu- 
ally severe winter, a party was organized and set 
out to find Sarah Bishop, to determine if anything 
of an accidental nature had befallen her, or if the 
creeping infirmities of old age had rendered it 
impossible for her to reach the village, possibly 
some illness had overtaken her, rendering her help- 
less and in need of human aid. 

At first, very little was thought of her longer 
absence than usual, being of a taciturn and uncom- 
municative nature she repelled any advances that 
were made to her of a friendly intent. Often when 
an inquiry was directed toward her possible wants, 
either the absence of a reply, or an answer in mono- 
syllables ended such an attempt to friendly inter- 
course. 

Her irregularities, as to the time of her visits, 
at first, as I have said, occasioned no apprehension 
and very little was thought of it as often before 
following one of her protracted absences, when it 
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might be casually suggested to a neighbor or town 
overseer, that it might be advisable to look in and 
see if anything was wrong, at such a visit it was 
often f oimd tlmt she had eluuQged the route of her 
wandering to Bidgefield instead of Salenou These 
circumstances were always considered strange, 
inasmuch as she was disinclined and loath to visit 
the scenes of her old haimts and the sadder spots 
of her former happy days, even going so far as to 
show antipathy agamst anything reminding her of 
thenL Whether at these times there was a strong 
imdercurrent or some mysterious imaccountable 
force drawing her back to those surroundings in 
much the same way as there is a fatality of feeling 
so irresistible that it has the force of doom which 
almost invariably compels human beings to linger 
aroimd and haimt ghostlike the spot where some 
great and marked event has given the color of 
tiieir life time, and the darker the shadow that 
envelopes and saddens them in its x>^ the more 
irresistible the force which draws them thither. 

It was as if the tendrils of that early passionate 
love had taken deep root in that soil, or, perhaps, 
but who may tell there was some kindr^ spirit 
that hovered over and seemed to fill her with its 
peace, even if the great and all absorbing sorrow 
was always present. It might be too, that here had 
been enacted those scenes tbat had transferred her 
for the time being into a seventh heaven of raj)- 
ture, her whole being, spiritual and physical, had 
been so transformed with the great holy x>assion 
of a life time of a strong woman's love with the 
delicious knowledge that it was not in vain but 
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was returned in kind. Perhaps, too, at the sug- 
gestion and contemplation of such happiness she 
experienced the ecstacy of mind which a saint feels 
on beholding a picture or object in the life of 
Christ, raising us above things terrestrial. There 
had trodden the feet of one who had produced and 
encompassed her with this feeling of earthly 
rapture. 

Such a grand passion, my dear reader, has been 
the theme of poets and painters from the creation 
of man, always old, ever new, simg of by angels, 
its lustre aureoled about the lives of two beings, 
a love second only to the love and worship of God. 
Such an interpretation of her feelings and 
reasons for occasionally visiting Eidgefield and 
apparently always shunning it, would naturally 
give place to an aching void, the torture of which 
was seen by the inroads upon her frail, gaimt 
frame after such visitation, rendering her loneli- 
ness all the more an eroding wound which was 
sedulously avoided as long as may be. 

On approaching the cave in the rock, the place 
of her habitation, a feeling akin to superstitious 
foreboding passed over and infused itself into the 
spirits of the party. The absence of the trail-like 
smoke, natural to the place of her vigils was noted, 
producing a sensation of one about to enter the 
abode of the departed, an uncanny, shivery feel- 
ing that most people have experienced at one or 
another time of their life. 

On near approach cold desolation hovered 
about the place, and pushing aside a few pieces of 
bark that served as a door, upon a pallet of twigs, 
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grass and bark was stretched the long, gaunt figure 
of Sarah Bishop, dead. Her attenuated spare 
frame told the story of more than usual privation 
and want of fuel to keep the small spark of life 
in her body. Appearances indicated that she had 
been dead some weeks, in all probability, antedat- 
ing the last severe snow storm, as drifts here and 
there indicated that the cave had been tenantless 
prior thereto. 

No evidence of food whatsoever could be f oimd 
and as there were no tracks of any marauding ani- 
mals about, it was plainly evident that she had 
starved to death; whether before the last crumbs 
had been eaten, the increasing infirmities and 
feebleness of age had rendered it impossible to 
proceed far, and the absence of sticks of wood 
gathered about, would also seem to indicate that 
cold had taken part in her dissolution. Very little 
of both together would have been necessary to 
effect the result. Her frame, usually gaunt, was 
wasted to a mere skeleton, hardly a bit of flesh 
remained on that once beautiful and roimded form. 
The face was calm and peaceful, the suspicion of 
a happy smile had left its impress on the cold clay 
— she had evidently found peace and happiness at 
last. Her clothes were hardly more than tatters 
of several layers. About her neck was a stout 
string or cord from which was attached or ap- 
pended a leathern wallet or bag, something of 
value evidently. 

Patiently and reverently uncovering the con- 
tents was found a miniature of the Holy Mother 
and Child — somewhat worn — and engraved on 
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the reverse side was the name Warren Johnson. 
That it was ardently cherished as a great treas- 
ure was apparent. This seemed to be all that 
connected the present with a painful but happy 
past. She was reverently lifted and arranged 
for burial by the worthy womenfolk of the ham- 
let. It was thought to have the remains interred 
upon the mountain side close to the place of her 
lonely vigil and habitation for so many years. 
Tightly clasped in her bony fingers was some- 
thing that had been overlooked, and on imclasp- 
ing her hand was found ten small beads, garnets, 
almost worn flat, as if from constant use, a decade 
of a Eosary, appended was a small metal coin — 
the insignia of the sorrowful mystery. 

Light upon a subject that had been of long 
meditation and thought and broken at last. 
** God's ways are inscrutable.** 

Who can doubt that two souls were united at 
last in celestial happiness that had been separated 
for years by death — difference of belief and the 
hand of Fate. 

"Lead kindly light, amid the encircling gloom. 

Lead thou me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home: 

Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet: I do not ask to see 
The distant way: one step's enough for me.** 
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Epilogue 

There is enough of fact about this story to 
give it a semblance of truth. The romantic side 
of real personages herein related has been given 
with a free hand and many actors in life's drama 
have been clothed with the creatures of fancy 
rather than with exactness of detail of those in- 
ner thoughts and actions where the meagreness 
of the smaller events of life are brief or entirely 
wanting in the history of those times. Many 
families and persons spoken of here have, per- 
haps, descendants still remaining in the old town. 
To them, I owe many apologies for the shortcom- 
ings of the writer in placing them in their differ- 
ent niches. Whatever remains to round out their 
lives to the fullness they deserve is given in the 
wish of the author. It has been my endeavor to 
fit facts into the romantic as far as possible, any 
discrepancies I leave to the indulgence of the 
reader. To those who have not already done so, 
I would ask them to visit those places spoken of 
and give their minds rein to indulge their fancies 
and try and conjure up the thoughts of those per- 
sons long since dead. If it affords the reader but 
a moiety of the pleasure in its perusal that it has 
given the author, he will feel amply repaid for 
those efforts to live over those stirring times and 
feel with him their hearts glow with those thoughts 
of recollection, when during his early happy boy- 
hood days, wherein he wandered over those his- 
toric places and allowed himself to enthuse upon 
the glorious thoughts and aspirations which must 
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have surged through the breasts of those partici- 
pants of long gone days, and fill in those lesser 
thoughts and actions with the fidelity of patriotic 
love, where history leaves it meagre or wanting. 

History usually portrays rather specific and 
heroic deeds, than those of every day occurrence, 
leaving the latter to the conjecture of the histor- 
ian, allowing the reader free and full scope of his 
mind to fill in details of small events. 

Old Connecticut has ever contributed her 
share to the glorious cause. Her soldiers were 
ever brave and daring, fired with the true spirit 
of loyalty. She always held up the hands of the 
immortal Washington in all his undertakings, 
and that too, when other Colonies were given to 
grumbling and aspersing his motives and good 
name. She was ever his staunchest friend and 
liberal supporter, and his calls upon her resources 
for men and ammunitions of war were never in 
vain. I wish to make this a strong point as 
strenuously as may be, for the reason that a 
recent author of fiction (I am sure from want 
of thought and the knowledge of the true facts 
of history), has seen fit to asperse and traduce 
the bravery and courage of her troops, as well as 
to indulge with flippancy and illiteracy, some of 
the fairest and bravest of names within the annals 
of history, which will ever be emblazoned in all of 
their effulgence upon the banners of America's 
heraldry, bravery and energy for all time. 
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